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REPORT 

OF TJIE 

SECHETAHY OF THE INTERIOR. 



Department of the Interior^ 

Manila, P. /., November 1, 1902. 

Gentlemen : I have the honor to present my first annual report, 
which, unless otherwise expressly stated, covers the year ending 
August 31, 1902. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

Act No. 222, providing for the organization of the Departments 
of the Interior, Commerce and Police, Finance and Justice, and 
Public Instruction, enacted September 6, 1901, placed within the 
executive control of the Department of the Interior the Bureau of 
Public Health, the Quarantine Service of the Marine-Hospital 
Corps, tlie Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of Mining, a Bureau of 
Agriculture, a Bureau of Fisheries, the Weather Bureau, a Bureau 
of Pagan and Mohammedan Tribes, the Bureau of Public Lands, 
the Bureau of Government Laboratories, and the Bureau of Patents 
and Copyrights. 

The Bureau of Public Health, the Quarantine Service of the 
Marine-Hospital Corps, the Bureau of Forestry, the Bureau of 
Mining, the Weather Bureau, the Bureau of Public Lands, the 
Bureau of Government Laboratories, and the Bureau of Patents and 
Copyrights were organized prior to the passage of Act No. 222. 
The Bureau of Agriculture and the Bureau of Non- Christian 
Tribes have since been organized. 

There have also been established within the past year a Civil 
Hospital at Manila and a Civil Sanitarium at Baguio, Benguet, for 
the treatment of civil officers, employees, and members of their 
families. Both of these institutions are under the executive control 
of the Department of the Interior, as is the Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers provided for by Act No. 310. 
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THE BOARD OF HEALTH FOE THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
AND THE CITY OF MANILA. 



A heavy burden of work has rested upon the Insular Board of 
Health from the time of its organization. The Board consists of a 
Commissioner of Public Healthy a Sanitary Engineer^ a Chief 
Health Inspector^ a Secretary, and ex officio the Superintendent of 
Government Laboratories. 

Lieut. Col. L. M. Maus, Deputy Surgeon-General^ United States 
Army;, was detailed as Commissioner of Public Health on July 26, 
1901 ; Major Franklin A. Meacham was appointed Chief Health 
Inspector August 9, 1901 ; Dr. Paul C. Freer entered upon the 
discharge of his duties as Superintendent of Government Labora- 
tories August 9, 1901 ; Dr. Manuel Gomez was appointed Secretary 
of the Board August 9, 1901 ; Captain C. W. Mead, City Engineer 
of Manila, was by virtue of his position the Sanitary Engineer of 
the Board from the date of its organization. With the exception of 
Dr. Meacham^ who had been a member of the Board of Health 
of Manila, organized under the military government, while serving 
as major and chief surgeon, IT. S. V., these gentlemen were all new 
to their duties. Major Meacham resigned from the Army to accept 
appointment as Chief Health Inspector. 

LEGISLATION RECOMMENDED BY THE J50AKD. 

Act ISTo. 157 requires the Insular Board of Health to draft and 
recommend to the central legislative body of the Islands suitable 
sanitary laws. In compliance with this act the Board has within 
the past year drafted and recommended to the Commission : ^^An 
Act regulating the practice of medicine and surgery in the Philip- 
pine Islands ;^^ ^^ An Act regulating the practice of pharmacy in the 
Philippine Islands;'' An Act regulating the practice of dentistry in 
the Philippine Islands ;'' "An Act regulating the practice of veterin- 
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ary medicine, surgery^ and dentistry in the Philippine Islands;^' ^"^An 
Act providing for the establishment of provincial boards of health, 
and fixing their powers and duties;'' "An Act providing for the 
establishment of municipal boards of health, and fixing their 
powers and duties f "An Act providing for the compulsory vaccina- 
tion of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands;" "An Act provid- 
ing for the control and suppression of leprosy in the Philippine 
Islands;" "An Act regulating the manufacture, sale, and other 
disposition of alcoholic beverages in the Philippine Islands;" and 
"An Act transferring the employees of the Board of Health of the 
city of Manila under the Provost-Marshal-General to the Board of 
Health for the Philippine Islands." 

The presence of bubonic plague in the city of Manila made it 
important that there should be no lapse in the health work upon 
the turning over of the city government to the civil authorities, and 
the first of these measures to be considered and adopted in modified 
form by the Commission was that providing for transferring the 
old employees of the Board of Health of Manila en masse to the 
Insular Board of Health. 

An Act providing for the interment or burning of the bodies of 
animals which die having rinderpest, and prohibiting the sale or use 
of any part thereof, was enacted October 11, 1901. 

ORGANIZATION OF PROVINCIAL AND MUNICIPAL BOARDS OF HEALTH. 

The next necessity was deemed to be adequate provision for the 
extension of the public health service to the several provinces and 
municipalities of this Archipelago. The establishment of provincial 
boards of health was provided for by Act i^o. 307, enacted on 
December 2, 1901, and that of municipal boards of health by Act 
N"o. 308, enacted upon the same date. 

A provincial board of health consists of a president, who must 
be a duly qualified physician, the president of the municipal board 
of health for the capital of the province, and the provincial super- 
visor, who is required by law to be a civil engineer. The provincial 
secretary acts as secretary for the board, and the senior medical 
officer of the Army or N"avy of the United States on duty at the 
capital of the province is an honorary and consulting member, but 
is not entitled to vote. The legal adviser of the board is the 
provincial fiscal. The only burden imposed upon the treasury of a 



province by the estabiishiuent of a provincial board of health is 
the salary of its president. 

A municipal board of health consists of a president;, who must 
be a duly qualified physician or an undergraduate of medicine, a 
member chosen by a majority vote of the municipal council, a male 
school-teacher of the municipality appointed by the division super- 
intendent of public instruction for the division in which the mu- 
nicipality is situated, the municipal secretary ex officio, and a 
pharmacist, if there be one resident within the municipality, who 
is appointed an honorary member of the board by the municipal 
president. The senior medical officer of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, if there be any on duty in the municipality, is an 
honorary and consulting member of the board. The municipal 
secretary, the pljarmacist member, and the military or naval mem- 
ber are not entitled to vote. 

Presidents of provincial boards of health are appointed by the 
Civil Governor, by and with the consent of the Commission. Presi- 
dents of municipal boards of health are appointed by the Com- 
missioner of Public Health, upon the recommendation of the 
provincial board of health. Municipal boards of health are sub- 
ordinate to provincial boards of health, which in their turn are sub- 
ordinate to the Board of Health for the Philippine Islands. 

The time for the organization of a board of health in any given 
province is determined by recommendation of the Insular Board 
of Health, subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Municipal boards of health are organized at such time as the 
provincial board of health for the province in which such municipal- 
ities are situated directs and the provincial board (consisting of 
the provincial governor, the provincial treasurer, and the provincial 
supervisor) approves. 

Crave difficulties have been encountered in putting into effect this 
theoretically simple system, from the fact that in many of the mu- 
nicipalities there is no person fitted by education to be the president 
of a municipal board of health. In fact it has been far from easy 
to secure a sufficient number of competent physicians to act as presi- 
dents of provincial boards of health. 

The outbreak of cholera made it necessary to extend the organi- 
zation of the public health service to provinces and municipalities 
much more rapidly than was originally contemplated. Provincial 
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boards of health have been established in all the provinces except 
Marinduque, Masbate^ Abra^, Lepanto-Bontoc^ and Benguet. Mu- 
nicipal boards of health have been established in 331 of the 883 
organized municipalities of the provinces. 

The presence of smallpox at a number of points in the Arch- 
ipelago attracted attention to the subject of vaccination, and led 
to the adoption of an act providing for the compulsory vaccination 
of the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands, on Decemher 2, 1901. 

The receipt of numerous complaints that persons without ade- 
quate medical education were engaging in the practice of medicine 
led to the adoption on December 4, 1901, of an act regulating the 
practice of medicine and surgery in the Philippine Islands. 

The other legislative measures recommended by the Insular Board 
of Health have not yet been considered by the Commission. 

SERUM AND VACCINE INSTITUTES. 

The urgent necessity for the production of large quantities of 
vaccine virus and of anti-plague and anti-rinderpestic serums led 
to the establishment, under the Board of Health, of an institute for 
the production of vaccine virus and of serums at Manila, and of a 
vaccine institute at Iloilo. It has been found advisable to abandon 
the latter institute, as experience has demonstrated the practicabil- 
ity of shipping vaccine virus on ice to all coast points in the Arch- 
ipelago without serious danger of deterioration. A considerable 
amount of anti-pestic serum was also produced, but the outbreak 
of cholera made it necessary temporarily to detail Dr. J. W. Jobling, 
Director of the Serum Institute, for work in the Manila cholera 
hospitals, where he rendered invaluable service. Unfortunately he 
broke down physically under the long-continued strain and was 
granted leave of absence for recuperation in Japan. The work of 
the institute was, however, continued by Dr. Paul C. Freer, Super- 
intendent of Government Laboratories, and Dr. Richard P. Strong, 
Director of the Biological Laboratory, as soon as cholera decreased 
sufficiently at Manila to relieve them of unusual demands upon 
their time. At present anti-rinderpestic serum is being success- 
fully manufactured in quantities sufficient to immunize all cattle 
imported at Manila, and it is hoped soon to increase the output so 
as to enable the Insular Board of Health to immunize all cattle in 
the vicinity of infected areas throughout the Archipelago. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASE HOSPITALS. 

Thb Commissioner of Public Health, by virtue of his office, exer- 
cises direct control over all hospitals for contagious diseases. He 
has exercised such control during the past year over the following 
institutions: The San Lazaro hospital, for lepers and for persons 
suffering from venereal disease; a plague hospital, a smallpox hos- 
pital, and three cholera hospitals, all in the city of Manila ; and the 
leper hospital at Palestina, in the Province of Ambos Camarines. 

The Commissioner of Public Health was further directed to pro- 
ceed to Cebu and assume control over the leper hospital at that 
place, but the appearance of Asiatic cholera when he was about to 
sail led to the withdrawal of these instructions, which have not been 
renewed, as a plan for the segregation and care of all lepers in the 
Archipelago upon the Island of Culion is ready for submission to 
the Commission. 

SPECIAL WORK OF THE BOARD IN MANILA. 

The Insular Board of Health acts as the health board for Manihi. 
In this capacity it has recommended to the Municipal Board many 
health ordinances, nearly all of which have been adopted. The lack 
of a sewer system or of any adequate means for the disposal of 
human excreta is a standing and serious menace to the public health 
of Manila. By direction of the Commission, the Board of Health 
has taken upon itself the disposition of the night soil of the city, so 
far as this can be collected with existing facilities, and it has per- 
fected plans for the introduction of the so-called "pail conservancy 
system.^^ Adequate appropriation has been made by the Commis- 
sion for initiating the installation of this system, which has begun 
and is progressing favorably. 

i\.n immense amount of sanitary work has been done by the Board 
and its employees. Many of the worst districts of the city have 
been thoroughly cleaned and a strict inspection of the buildings 
of the city has been maintained. 

EPIDEMICS. 

The Insular Board of Health has been subjected to a severe and 
long-continued strain by the presence of bubonic plague in the city 
of Manila at the time of its organization, and by the cholera epi- 
demic which began at Manila on March 20, 1902. 
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{a) BUBONIC PLAGUE. 

Bubonic plague was discovered at Manila December 26^ 1899, and 
slowly but steadily increased up to December, 1901, as will appear 
from the f ollowino^ table : 



Months. 



January 

February— . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September _ 

October 

November __ 
December-- 





Cases-. 




1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


18 


7 





48 


27 


1 


64 


63 


2 


54 


111 





22 


137 





19 


35 





13 


39 





18 


34 





6 


8 





7 


8 





1 







1 


2 




271 


471 


3 



The deaths in 1900 numbered 199, and in 1901 reached a total 
of 432. 'J'he disease was at its worst each year during the hot, dry 
months of March, April, and May, nearly or quite disappearing 
during September, October, November, and December. It willbe 
noted that the number of cases in 1901 exceeded that in 1900 by 
200, while the number of deaths was about two and a half times as 
great, and the percentage of mortality among persons attacked in- 
creased from 73.4 in 1900 to 91.7 in 1901. 

This heavy increase in plague for the year 1901 justified the 
apprehension that a severe epidemic would occur in 1902. Strenu- 
ous efforts were made to improves the general sanitary condition 
of the city, but the habits of the Chinese residents and of the lower 
class of Filipinos were such as to render the enforcement of proper 
sanitary regulations well-nigh impossible. 

On account of the important part which house rats are known to 
play in the distribution of bubonic plague, a systematic campaign 
was inaugurated against these rodents in Manila. Policemen, 
sanitary inspectors, and specially appointed ratcatchers were fur- 
nished with traps and poison, and both traps and poison were 
distributed to private individuals under proper restrictions. A 
bounty was paid for all rats turned over to the health authorities, 
and stations were established at convenient points throughout the 
city where they could be received. Each rat was tagged with the 
street and number of the building or lot from which it came, was 
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dropped into a strong antiseptic solution^ and eventually sent to the 
Biological Laboratory, where it was subjected to a bacteriological 
examination for plague. During the first two weeks 1.8 per cent of 
the rats examined were found to be infected. This proportion 
steadily increased, reaching the alarming maximum of 2.3 per cent 
in October. At this time numerous rats were found dead of plague 
in the infected districts, and, in view of the fact that epidemics of 
plague among the rats of a city in the past have been uniformly 
followed by epidemics among human beings, the gravest appre- 
hension was felt, the rapid spread of the disease among the rats 
after the weather had become comparatively dry being a particularly 
unfavorable symptom. 

It was deemed necessary to prepare to deal with a severe epidemic, 
and a permanent detention camp, capable of accommodating 1,500 
persons, was accordingly established on the grounds of the San 
Lazaro Hospital. Hoping against hope, the Board of Health re- 
doubled its efforts to combat the disease. The force of sanitary 
inspectors was greatly increased, and, under the able supervision 
of Dr. Meacham, their work was brought to a high degree of 
efficiency. Frequent house-to-house inspections were made in all 
parts of the city where the disease was known to exist. The sick 
were removed to the hospital if practicable; otherwise they were 
cared for where found and the spread of infection guarded against. 

Plague houses were thoroughly disinfected and their owners were 
compelled, under the direction of the Assistant Sanitary Engineer, 
to make necessary alterations. Cement ground floors were laid, 
double walls and double ceilings affording a refuge for rats were re- 
moved, defects in plumbing were remedied, whitewash was liberally 
used, and, in general, nothing was left undone that could render 
buildings where plague had occurred safe for human occupancy. 
Buildings incapable of thorough disinfection and renovation were 
destroyed. Buildings in which plague rats were taken were treated 
exactly as were those where the disease attacked the human oc- 
cupants. The bacteriological examination of rats enabled the Board 
of Health to follow the pest into its most secret haunts and fight it 
there, and was, I believe, the most important factor in the winning 
of the great success which was ultimately achieved. 

With very few exceptions, there was no recurrence of plague in 
buildings which had been disinfected and renovated. As center 
after center of infection was found and destroyed, the percentage 
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of diseased rats began to decrease, and in January, 1902, when, 
judging from the history of previous years, plague should have 
again begun to spread among human beings, there was not a single 
case. In February 1 case occurred. In March there were 2 cases, 
as against 63 in March of the preceding year, and before April the 
disease had completely disappeared. 

This result, brought about at a time when the epidemic would, 
if unchecked, have reached its height for the year, marked the end 
of a fight begun by the Board of Health on the day of its organiza- 
tion, and prosecuted linremittingly under adverse conditions for 
seven months w^ith a degree of success which, so far as I know, has 
not been equaled under similar conditions in the history of bubonic 
plague. 

Especial credit is due to Chief Health Inspector Meacham for the 
ingenuity which he displayed in devising means for the destruction 
of rats and for the tireless energy with which he devoted himself 
to securing their adoption, and to increasing the efficiency of his 
force of inspectors, as well as to Drs. J. W. Jobling and Edward A. 
Southall and their assistants, who worked unremittingly at the 
uncongenial and dangerous task of making a bacteriological ex- 
amination of rats, a large proportion of which were putrid, while 
not a few of them were infected with one of the most fatal of 
diseases. This work was of necessity conducted in the inadequate 
building in which it has been necessary temporarily to house the 
Bureau of Grovernment Laboratories, in close proximity to the 
Civil Hospital. The fact that not a single case of infection occurred 
among the Laboratory force or the inmates of the hospital is suf- 
ficient commentary upon the care with which it was performed. 

During 1901 plague appeared at several points in the provinces 
near Manila. Agents of the Board of Health were promptly dis- 
patched to the infected municipalities and radical remedial meas- 
ures were adopted, including in several instances the burning of 
infected buildings, the result being the complete disappearance of 
plague in the provinces as well as in Manila. 

(/>) THE CJIOLERA EPIDEMIC. 

On March 3, 1902, notification was received at Manila that 
Asiatic cholera had appeared at Canton, China, and on March 
8 it was reported at Hongkong. As a considerable part of 
the green vegetables imported at Manila come from Canton and 
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its vicinity, the United States quarantine officer at Hongkong was 
immediately notified that no vegetables not certified to by him 
would be admitted, and an order absolutely forbidding the importa- 
tion of green vegetables was issued by the Chief Quarantine Officer 
on March 19. Health inspectors were warned to be on the lookout 
for persons suffering from bowel trouble of a suspicious character. 
On March 20 the Board of Health was advised that two patients 
at the San Juan de Dios Hospital were developing symptoms of 
Asiatic cholera. They were immediately visited by the Commis- 
sioner of Public Health, the Chief Health 'Inspector, the Superin- 
tendent of Government Laboratories, and by Dr. Strong, Director of 
the Biological Laboratory, who took specimens of their dejecta for 
bacteriological examination. Cultures were at once prepared and 
the following morning the presence of a comma bacillus was 
demonstrated in hanging-drop slides. Two more suspicious cases 
had developed during the night. In the absence of the Acting 
Civil Governor, I communicated to General Chaffee the fact that 
four cases of suspected cholera had occurred, and requested him 
to have an adequate force in readiness to proceed to the Mariquina 
Valley and protect the city water supply. On March 21 the char- 
acteristic ^"^cholera red'' reaction was secured from cultures. On 
March 22 Dr. Strong reported officially to the Commissioner of 
Public Health the presence of Asiatic cholera. Meanwhile ad- 
ditional cases were occurring with increasing frequency. General 
Chaffee was informed of these facts, and was requested to establish 
an armed patrol along the Mariquina River from the intake of 
the city water supply up to and beyond Montalban, the last town 
on the river. The distance from the intake to Montalban is about 
12 miles, and the population inhabiting this part of the Mariquina 
Valley is estimated at 14,000. A considerable number of these peo- 
ple get their drinking water from the river, and a still larger 
number use it for bathing purposes and for washing soiled clothing. 
As many of the inhabitants are accustomed to make daily trips to 
Manila, the danger that they would take back cholera with them 
was manifestly great. In spite of a most stringent quarantine, 
cholera eventually broke out in the Mariquina Valley, but it was 
held closely in check, and, thanks to the efficiency of the river patrol, 
the water supply of Manila has been kept free from infection up to 
the present time. In achieving this well-nigh impossible result the 
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Army has made it possible to avert a general epidemic in Manila 
and has saved thousands of lives. The difficulties of the task can 
be appreciated only by those thoroughly familiar with the condi- 
tions which have been met^ and the results accomplished bear 
eloquent testimony to the value of land quarantine. 

CHOLERA WORK IN MANILA. 

There are in Manila a large number of shallow wells in close 
proximity to water-closets and very likely to be infected by surface 
drainage. The Board of Health had been making detailed bacterio- 
logical examinations of these wells, condemning such as proved to 
be in a dangerous condition. Under the circumstances, it was 
deeined necessary to abandon this slow procedure. All wells were 
ordered closed. The work of closing them was pushed with great 
energy by Mr. J. L. Mudge, Superintendent of City Streets, Parks, 
Bridges, Docks, and Wharves, and as a result what subsequently 
proved one of the main sources of infection in many provincial 
towns was eliminated in Manila. 

As soon as cholera was definitely known to exist, the officer in 
charge of the Government Ice Plant was directed to increase tlie 
output of distilled water to the limit, and the use of all water 
whicli could be spared from tlie xVrniy distilling plant was secured. 
Transportation was obtained from the city as well as from the 
Army, and water stations were established in the markets, on the 
water front, on the most crowded thoroughfares, and in those dis- 
tricts of the city where the absence of city water and the closing 
of wells seemed likely to cause hardship. Distilled water for 
drinking purposes was distributed free of charge. The Chinese 
used it liberally from the outset. The more ignorant of the Fili- 
pinos at first imagined that the health authorities were attempting 
to poison them, but their fears were soon allayed, and as the 
demand for distilled water increased it became necessary to send 
two perambulating water carts of large capacity about the streets. 

It was soon noted that the disease was nearly confined to what is 
known as the Farola (light-house) district, included between the 
Bay of Manila, the north bank of the Pasig River, and a tide 
creek connecting the Pasig with the Bay, where an aggregation of 
overcrowded and filthy shacks presented conditions favorable to its 
spread. For several days a vstrong effort was made effectively to 
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quarantine this district, but numerous persons escaped by water 
under cover of darkness. The conditions were such as to render 
thorough disinfection impossible. The disease spread rapidly 
among the imprisoned people and a continuation of the quarantine 
would have been inhuman. I therefore ordered the inhabitants 
removed to the San Lazaro detention camp and the district burned 
over. The removal was effected on March 25. Houses and such 
personal property as could not be disinfected were invoiced on the 
26th, and burned on the 27th. 

Cholera immediately developed in the detention camp, but the 
people confined there were kept under constant surveillance and 
those who began to sicken were immediately isolated, so that there 
was no spread of infection. The last case among the people of 
the Farola district occurred within forty-eight hours of their 
entering camp. They were ready to release five, days tliereafter. 

For several days after the Farola district was burned there was 
a decided decrease in the number of cases of cholera, but the cases 
which did occur were widely scattered over the city, and investiga- 
tion showed that in most instances the persons attacked had escaped 
from the Farola district while we were attempting to quarantine it. 
Cholera also began to develop in the municipalities about the Bny, 
where it was carried by persons escaping from this district in small 
boats. I believe that if the measures finally resorted to had been 
taken three days sooner the epidemic might have been averted. 
Later experience in provincial towns has fully demonstrated the 
efficacy of radical measures if promptly adopted. 

The disease was very malignant, more than 90 per cent of the 
early cases resulting fatally. General Chaffee was asked to furnish 
medical officers, and gave us every physician he could spare. The 
city was divided into twelve sanitary districts, each in charge of a 
medical officer with 30 to 60 men under him. The sale of fruits, 
vegetables, and foods likely to carry cholera was prohibited, and 
a rigid inspection established over markets, restaurants, and shops 
where articles of food were sold or consumed. House-to-house 
inspection was kept up day and night. All cholera cases discovered 
were removed to cholera hospitals if practicable, and contacts, if 
found, were taken to a detention camp. Cholera houses were 
quarantined until they coidd be disinfected. At first nipa shacks 
w^ere burned in many instances. This practice provoked great 
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hostilitv among tlie poorer people, and was later abandoned in favor 
of thorough disinfection. 

Autopsies were made upon all supposed cholera victims, in order 
that diagnosis might be certain and that the possibility of unjustly 
detaining persons as cholera contacts inight be avoided. This 
dangerous work was performed by Dr. Richard P. Strong, Dr. J. 
W. Jobling, and Dr. J. B. Thomas, assisted by Mr. Norman 
Williams. 

Relatives were allowed to claim their dead and bury them in 
(jLiicklime, under the supervision of health officers, but bodies not 
claimed within twenty-four hours were cremated. 

(MIOLEIJA HOSPITAI.S AM) DKTKNTIOX ( AIMPS. 

Fortunately a well-equi})ped })ermanent detention cam]), capable 
of accommodating 1,500 people, had been constructed in anticipa- 
tion of an epidemic of bubonic plague, and was available at the 
outset. The capacity of this camp was materially increased hy the 
erection of tents purchased from tlu^ Army. A detention hospital 
for the contacts who showed signs of illness and a cholera hospital 
for those who develo])ed cholera in the detention hospital or else- 
where in the city, werc^ established in tents near the detention camp 
upon the San Lazaro Estate. 

(Ireat difficulty was experienced i]i organizing a satisfactory 
cholera hospital and in securing competent physicians and nurses 
for it. Two ])hysicians were tried and found w^anting. Drs. J. \V. 
Jobling and T. K. Hunt, who had organized a very successful 
enuu^gency hospital in the Karola district, were then put in charges 
and proved to be admirable men for this trying and dangerous post. 
Surrounded hy the dying and the dead, tliey worked unremittingly 
for the lives of their patients for four weeks, relieving each other 
every twelve hours. At the expiration of this tiinc^ they were both 
completcdy worn out, and it was necessary to vacate the hospital 
for thorough disinfection. 

Male nurses were secured without difficulty and faithfully and 
courag(H)us]y ])er formed their duties. No female nurses could be 
obtained U7itil Marcli 28, when Miss Anna M. Seagran and Miss 
Marie A. Kolp volunteered. The following day Miss Elsie Wein- 
l)erg also volunteered. The presence of these brave and efficient 
wonum was a blessing to the patients, and resulted in greatly im- 
1880 2 
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proving the condition of the hospital^ which soon became as satis- 
factory as a tent hospital in tlie tropics can be made. The strain to 
which everyo]ie connected with this hospital was subjected can 
be appreciated only by those who have seen i^siatic cholera at its 
worst. The last offices for the dying were necessarily performed 
by the physicians and nurses, as no minister of the gospel, 
Protestant or Catholic, ever visited the place. 

Before the San Lazaro detention camp and cholera hospital be- 
came full, a detention camp for persons desiring to leave Manila, 
a detention camp for cholera contacts, and a cholera hospital were 
established at^Santa Mesa upon high ground, the use of which 
for this purpose was generously donated by Sefior Juan M. Tuason. 
Here, as at San Lazaro, difficulty was at first experienced in 
getting a suitable man to take charge, but under the very able 
administration of Dr. Thomas li. Marshall work at the Santa Mesa 
camps and hospital was soon brought to a high degree of efficiency. 

Meanwhile the Spanish residents had requested and received per- 
mission to estal)lish a hospital where they might be cared for by 
their own physicians, under general supervision of the Insular 
Board of Health, and had secured the spacious buikling formerly 
used by the Army for the Second Reserve Hospital. They had 
expended a large sum in properly e(]ui])ping this building, and a 
cor})s of Spanish physicians, friars, and sisters of charity was in 
attendance. This institution was named the Santiago Hospital. 

As our cholera hospitals in tents were necessarily unsatisfactory, 
the Commissioner of Public Health requested permission to use a 
considerable ])art of the Santiago Hospital, which alforded far 
more space than was required by the sick among the Spanish 
population. His request was promptly granted by the public- 
spirited gentlemen in charge, and this institution, which affords 
good accommodations for Spaniards, other Europeans, Filipinos, 
and Americans, with separate wards for the different nationalities 
and the two sexes, has been a most important factor in the saving 
of life. The building is large, cool, well ventilated, and easily 
disinfected. It stands at the center of a lot of sonu^ 29,000 sqiuire 
meters, inclosed by a high wall, and, although this lot is located 
in the populous district of Malate, the isolation of the building is 
complete. 
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OPPOSITION TO CHOLERA WORK IN ]SrANILA. 

As was to be anticipatecl, the rigorous measures against cholera 
eii forced ))y the Insuhir Board of Health provoked hitter opposition 
from tlie first. For weeks the presence of cholera was denied by 
ignorant, misinformed^ and ill-intentioned persons. The more 
ignorant Filipinos refused to believe in its existence because the 
daily deaths did not reach up into the thousands. The minds of 
the common people were poisoned by tales of horrible abuses in 
the detention camps, and of deliberate murder of patients at the 
cholera hospitals. The story was widely circulated that the liouses 
of the poor were burned in o]'der to make room for the future 
dwellings and warehouses of rich Americans. These absurd tales 
gained creck^nce among the populace, and, together with some actual 
abuses committed by ignorant, inexperienced, or overzealous health 
inspectors, produced a state of popular apprehension which proved 
a very serious factor in the situation, as it led to the concealment 
of the sick, the escape of contacts, and the throwing of dead bodies 
into the esteros and the Pasig Eiver, the polluted waters of which 
were fruitful sources of infection. 

Unfortunately, the opposition was by no means confined to the 
more ignorant classes. At the outbreak of the epidemic a mass 
meeting of the Spanish and Filipino physicians was held. When 
asked, whether they would cooperate with the Board of Health, they 
without exception promised to do so. I regret, however, to record 
the fact that, with few exceptions, they not only failed to give 
active assistance, but in many instances, by neglecting to report 
cholera cases, by falsely reporting them, and by decrying the 
sanitary measures deemed necessary by the authorities, added 
materially to the crushing burden which rested upon the Board of 
Health. I take pleasure in calling attention to several noteworthy 
exceptions to this general rule. Dr. Ariston Bautista Lim, the 
ablest of the Filipino physicians of this capital, neglected his 
private practice and devoted much valuable time to assisting the 
Insular Board of Health, both in the city and in the provinces. 
His services were invaluable. Dr. Manuel Gomez, Secretary of the 
Board of Health, did a large amount of investigation and emergency 
work, and T desire to commend him and Dr. Luis Abella, a chief 
medical inspector, not only for the efficiency with which they dis- 
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charged the duties assigned them, but for their valuable services in 
helping to allay ungrounded popular apprehension. 

When it became known that the Santiago Cholera Hospital was 
to be established I was visited by the heads of two important 
Bureaus of the Government, who presented petitions against my 
proposed action signed by numerous Government officers and em- 
ployees. Declining to accede to these petitions, I was later threat- 
ened with injunction proceedings. In this connection is is worthy 
of note that not a single case of infection has been tracea])le to 
the Santiago Hospital, which saved the lives of many Americans, 
including one of the petitioners against its establishment. 

RESULTS OF CHOLERA WORK JN MANILA. 

Tlie measures enforced by the Board of Health in Manila were 
strikingly successful for months. A\'ith its congested population, its 
lack of any adequate system for the disposal of hunuin excreta, and 
its numy iiusanitary districts, the city affords a natural breeding 
ground for cholera. The maximum of daily casc^ during the iirst 
three months was 38, on May 1, and when this maximum had l)een 
reached a steady decline bo^gan. During the second week of May 
the drop was so marked as to lead the Commissioner of Public 
Health to believe that the end of the epidemic was at hand, and 
on May 16 he made wholesale reductions in the force of sanitary 
inspectors and enu^rgency employee's. '^^I'his action was disapproved 
by the r(unaining members of the Board, but as the disease con- 
tinued to decrease for some days after the reduction, the logic of 
events at first seemcKl to justify his action. 

Within a short time, however, there began a slow but steady 
increase in the daily cases. This increase was called to the attention 
of tlu^ Commissioner of Public Health by mv. when the daily cases 
reached 12, and again when tliey rc^aclied 20 to 25. When they 
rose to o(), on June 20, he was warned that the situation was be- 
coming serious. He did not so regard it, but was nevertheless 
instructed tliat energetic measures must he adopted. At this time 
T was compelled by ill health to go to the mountains of Benguet 
for five weeks. During my absence^ the number of daily cases 
increased quite steadily until July 2(), when 91 were recorded, this 
proving to be the maximum for the epidemic in Manila. 

On Julv 31 the detail of Colonel Mans as Commissioner of Public 
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Hcaltli terminated. From the day of liis appointment to tliis 
})osition lie liad worked witli tireless energy, sacrificing himself as 
few men would have l)een willing to do for the puhlic good. From 
the heginning of the cliolera epidemic he had heen suhjected to a 
heavy and continuous strain, which, at the time he was relieved, 
had resulted in extreme mental aiid physical exhaustion. I desire 
to ex])ress my dee]) a})preciation of the faithfulness and energy 
which he displayed in the discluirge of his duties wliile (.Com- 
missioner of Public Health. 

On August 1 Dr. Frank S. Bourns, who had been Chief Health 
Othcer of Manila for more than a year under military rule, and 
whose long residence in tlie Philippines had peculiarly fitted him to 
deal successfully with the Filipinos, was temporarily ap])ointed 
Commissioner of Public Health by the Acting Civil Governor, and 
sacrificed his private interests in order to undertake a thankk'ss 
task at a critical time. 

Tile opposition of tli(> Sj)anish and Fili])ino ])hysicians had 
reacluMl a clinuix at the time of his ap[)ointment. By making certain 
changers in policy he succi^eded in allaying to a large extent the 
hostility of the Fili])ino physicians, and in securing from them a 
considerabh^ d(^gre(^ of coo})eration. During the four wc^eks from 
July () to August 2 there were 1,222 cases of cholera in Manila. 
During the four weeks ending August .'M th(^ numlx^r of cases fell 
to ()()(S ; during the month ending September 30 it was 29(), and 
during the uu)ntli ending October 31 it was S8. The total number 
of cases in the city from the beginning of the epidemic to date has 
heen 1,114. Fstimating the inhabitants at 302,000, 1.38 per cent 
of the j)0))ulation have i)een attacked. In view of the fact that 
nowhere in the Archipelago are conditions so favorable to a great 
epidemic, the value of strictly enforced sanitary measures is strik- 
ingly shown by contrasting this result with what has occurred in 
many of the provincial municipalities where the disease appeared at 
a much later date than at Manila, but where time was lost in enforc- 
ing the necessary health regulations or where it was impossible to 
enforce them at all. In Hagony 21.6 per cent of the population 
was attacked; in Macabebe, 3)2 per cent; in Orani, 18.7 per cent; in 
Dumangas, 13.1) per cent. Other towns from which reliable statis- 
tics are not yet at hand are reported to have suffered still more 
severely. 
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THE EPIDEMIC IN THE PROVINCES. 

During the early days of the epidemic quarantine guards were 
placed on all roads^ paths^ and streams leading out from Manila, a 
water patrol was established on the Ba}^, and all vessels leaving 
Manila w^ere quarantined five days at Mariveles, and for a longer 
period if cholera developed on board. No one but a health officer 
could lawfully leave the city without a pass. The spread of the 
disease to the provinces was thus greatly retarded and its transmis- 
sion by large vessels leaving ]\Ianila was almost entirely prevented, 
but it w^as carried by native canoes to the towns about the Bay, and 
Avas then widely disseminated l)y small sailing vessels, the move- 
ments of which could not be controlled. Furthermore, it was 
impossible to prevent the escape overland of people by night, or even 
])y day, if they chose to make their way through the fields. What 
General Otis could not accomplish with thousands of soldiers was 
an impossibility for the Board of Health aided by tlie city police 
and a few hundred men from the Insular Constabulary. 

Cholera appeared in the provinces as foUow^s : Bulacan, March 
23; Cavite, March 27; Bataan, March 28; Ambos Camarines and 
Hizal, April 2; Laguna, April 7; Pampanga, April 13; Pan- 
gasinan, April 24; Tarlac, April 28; Nueva Ecija, May 8; Leyte, 
May 9; Batangas, JVIay 24; Samar, May 29; Mindoro, June 10; 
Tayabas, June 13; Zambales and Marinduque, July 1; Benguet, 
July 4; Cebu, July 14; Union, July 15; Western Negros, August 
26; lloilo, August 28; Surigao, September 5; Capiz, September 
8; Eastern Negros, September 29; Misamis and Antique, ()cto])er 
2; Sorsogon, October 15; Pomblon, October 31. In each new 
region where the disease appears it is very malignant at first, spread- 
ing rapidly and causing a very high mortality, but with the lapse 
of time it tends gradually to decrease in intensity, and finally to 
disappear. 

The strain imposed upon provincial and municipal boards of 
health by the appearance of cholera so soon after their organiza- 
tion was necessarily very severe. In some cases they have responded 
to it nobly, and in others they have gone down under it. The 
Insular Board of Health has done all in its power to check the 
epidemic in the provinces by furnisliing medicines and disinfectants 
and by sending experienced medical officers to those places where 
the situation has become most serious. Invaluable assistance has 
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been rendered in the provinces, under orders from General Gliaffee, 
by th(^ Army surgeons, who, with few and insignificant exce])tions, 
have cooperated heartily with the civil health authorities where 
any existed, and have taken entire control and fought a good figlit 
in many places where there were no local civil b(>alth olhcers. The 
efhcacy of proper sanitary measures lias been demonstrated over 
and over again by the prom])t and complete stamping out of 
cholera in provincial munici|)alities wliere the population is uni- 
formly much less congested than in Aranila. The disease has now 
practically disap])eared from the Provinces of Bulacan, Pam|)anga. 
]^)ataan, Kizal, Anibos Camarines, Marinduque, Tarlac, Ijnguna, 
Batangas, Nueva Ecija, Zambales, C'ebu, Pangasinan, Nortli and 
South Ilocos, Ijcyte, and Union. It is still raging with consider- 
able violence in the Province of lloilo. 

The total number of cases reported in the provinces u]) to date 
is 10:3, 07(), with 0(),8:n deaths. Adding the 4,174 cases and tbe 
)),l-l() deatlis which have occurred in Manila, the grand total for the 
(epidemic up to date is l()]\2r>{) cases and ()9,98r) deaths, the mor- 
tality i)eing i)5.2r> per cent. 

The following table shows in summary form the progress of the 
(Mndcmiic : 



■Month. 



March 20 to 31, inclu 
sive. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Total- -__. : 4,174 





Manila. ! 


Provinces. 




Total. 


Cases 


~ ""i 

Pa-rf.' 


Cases. 


^>-^^--tanK. 

1 


Cases. 


Deaths.i,^5^ 
\P('rrt. 


102 


95 93.13 


12 I 10 1 83.33 


114 


105 1 92.10 


495 


480 j 96.96 ^ 


1842 1 1344 ; 72.96 


2, 337 


1,824 : 78.04 


529 


330 ! 62.38 , 


2,568 . 1,765 ' 68.73 


3, 097 


2,095 67.64 


582 


442 : 75.94 , 


5,284 I 4,131 ' 78.16 


5, H6(] 


4,573 75.95 


1,385 


976 : 70.48 : 


7,737 : 5,826 i 75.30 


9, 122 


6, 802 74. 56 


(;97 


525 ! 75.32 | 


11,214 ! 8,064 ; 71.91 


11,911 


8,589 72.10 


29<> 


232 i 78.37 . 


43, 188 : 27, 285 ■ 63. 17 


43,481 


27,517 ; 63.28 


88 


m 1 75.00 , 


31,231 : 18,412 : 58.95 


31.319 


18,478 : 58.99 



3,146 ; 75.34 103,076 i 66,837 I 64.84 107,250 j 69,983 65.25 



DEATH OF I)H. M EACH AM. 



On April 14 the Board of Health suffered a very serious loss 
in the death of Dr. Franklin A. ^leacham. Chief Health Inspector, 
who had borne the brunt of the fight against bubonic plague and 
from th(^ beginning of the cholera epidemic had displayed tireless 
energy in his efforts to combat the new enemy. Although suffering 
fi'om a high fever, he had for several days continued to expose hini- 
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self to the intense heat of the sun by day and to work in his office 
until late at nighty keeping his colleagues in ignorance as to his 
true condition. He gave up only when unable to rise from his 
bcnl, and died three days later of heart failure^ which was the result 
of utter exhaustion from long-continued overwork. Dr. Meacham 
was an able administrator, and w^as endowed with the faculty, as 
valuable as it is unusual, of discharging disagreeable duties in such 
a way as to win not only the respect but the regard of those most 
injuriously affected. He sacrificed his life in the discharge* of his 
duty, and his death was an irreparable loss. 

DEATH OF MR. J. L. :Ml'D(iE. 

Six days later the Board suffered another disaster in the death 
of Mr. J. L. Mudge, the efficic^rit City Superintendent of Streets, 
]\irks. Bridges, Docks, and Wharves, who had rendered invaluable 
aid in closing the wells, in cleaning up those regions where cholera 
was most prevalent, and in the* establishment of detention camps 
and cholera hospitals. He had been warned in writing by his 
physician that his life was in danger and had been ordered to go 
to the hospital, but had refused to give up his Avork at this critical 
time. The strain was too much for him, and on April 20 he passed 
quickly away from heart dist^ase. 

SPECIAL METSTION OF THE SEKVKES OF OTHER HEALTH OFFICERS. 

Before closing my discussion of the cholera epidemic 1 wish 
especially to call attention to, and commend, the following gentle- 
men : Dr. Chas. F. de Mey, for stamping out cholera in the provin- 
cial towns of Macabebe, Hagonoy, and Bacolor, and for his (efficient 
services in one of the* worst districts in the city of Manila; Dr. 
Frank W. Dudley, for his efficient w^ork while* in charge of the 
San Lazaro detention camp, and in fighting cholera at Orani and in 
the northern coast provinces of Taizou ; Dr. Fdward A. Southall, 
for his fine w^ork, first, in his district in the city of Manila, and, 
second, while in charge of the Santiago Cholera Hospital, where 
he broke down physically as a result of the severe and long-con- 
tinued strain ; Drs. F. J. Combe, George A. Zeller, Isaac W. 
Brewer, and Henry E. Winslow, for their valuable and most efficient 
services in the city of Manila. T have previously made special uumi- 
tion of the work of Drs. Thomas B. Marshall, J. W. Jobling, and 
T. K. Hunt. 
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One of the most serious diifieiilties encountered, both in Manihi 
and in the provinces, has been the securing of efficient inspectors. 
In too nianv cases the Filipino inspector does not himself appreciate 
thc^ iuiportance of tlie measures which it is his duty to enforce. He 
is unabke to understand that these measures^ to be made effective, 
must be enforced upon tlie rich as well as tlie poor, and the strong 
as well as tlie weak. In order to get satisfactory results from 
Fili])ino inspectors it has usually proved necessary to have them 
closely suj)ervise(l by Auu'ricaiis. The cholera epidemic extended 
over the period of the k)ng annual school vacation and necessitated 
the closing of the schools in uumy municipalities at tiuies wheji they 
would inuU'r nornuil conditions have been in session. As a rule, 
the teachers remained at their ])osts througli the worst of the 
e])idemic, and many of tluMu rendered invaluable assistance^ to 
insular and provincial liealth officers by their wise, courageous, and 
eJUM'gctic work in tlu' municipalities. Tlu\y aroused municipal 
olhcers to tlie imperative necessity of improving the sanitary con- 
dition of their municipalities before the scourge was upon them, 
and when it came voluntarily took up the disagreeable and danger- 
ous task of searching out the cholera victims, (]iiarantining the 
living, nursing the sick, and supervising the burial of the dead. 
I saw them at tluMr work in the J^rovinces of Bataan, Pam- 
panga, Tarlac, Pangasinan, and Union, and found them doing 
their duty effectively and unassumingly. Their services were 
invaluable, hotli from the direct results which they accomplished 
and from the far-reaching effect of tlu^ good example which they 
set. Mr. William H. Badger, of Malasiq.ui, Pangasinan; Mr. 
l{o1)ert E. Jamison, of Balanga, Bataan ; Mr. Herbert Lucker, of 
San Mjguel, Hocos Norte, and Mr. R. Zumstein, of Nagcarlapg, 
Jjaguna, paid for their devotion to duty with their lives. 

The Insular Board of Health and the Insular Government are 
greatly indebted to Dr. S. Kitasato, Director of the Imperial Insti- 
tute for Infectious Diseases at Tokio, Japan, for the large amount 
of useful information which he has furnished with reference to 
means of combating bubonic plague; for the courteous treatment 
and assistance accorded by him to the Director of the Serum 
Institute and the Superintendent of Government Laboratories 
while in Ja])an ; and, in general, for his interest and hearty coop- 
eration in the work of the Insular Board of Health, the Serum 
Institute, and the Bureau of Government Laboratories. 
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For further details of the work of the Board of Health for tlie 
Philippine Islands, reference is made to the report of Colonel 
Mans, former Commissioner of Public Health. In justice to 
Colonel Maus it should be stated that owing to the pressure of 
work incident to the cholera epidemic, and to the fact that he 
sailed for the United States almost immediately after his detail 
as Commissioner of Public Health ceased, he did not have time to 
prepare a proper report. The material which he got together has 
necessarily been revised by others, and the report as finally sub- 
mitted conveys an imperfect idea of the work of the Board from 
September 1, l^)01,-to July 31, 1902. 

Attention is particularly invited to the cholera statistics con- 
tained in the report of Dr. Frank S. Bourns, covering the period 
from August 1 to August 31, 1902, during which time he served 
as Commissioner of Public Health. H is hoped that at some 
future time when the cholera epidemic is over a full report upon 
it may be published. 



THE aXJARANTINE SERVICE. 



Under the ciliciciit iiiaiiageiiienl of Dr. J. L\ Perry, Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon, U. 8. M. H. S.^ Cliief Quarantine Officer for the 
Phili])|)ine Islands, tlie most modern and l)est-equLpped quarantine 
station in tlie Orient lias been constructed at AJariveles liar!)or at 
the mouth of Manihi Bay. KShips of the hirgest size can come 
directly alongside the wharf, which is 400 feet long and 45 feet 
wide. The plant has sufficient capacity to allow the disinfecting 
of 150 ])assengers and their baggage every hour. The station is 
am])ly eqni})ped for the detention of suspects, three barracks so 
arrangiMl as to provide for six segregation groups being available for 
this purpose. Eighty cabin and a thousand steerage passengers 
can be cared for in these barracks at one time. 

An effective quarantine service is of the greatest importance to 
these Islands, which are constantly menaced by the danger of 
infection from the breeding grounds of disease afforded by the 
large neighboring centers of population in Ohina. The presence 
of cholera and bubonic plague n[)on the Asiatic coast and in this 
Archi])elago has greatly increased the always onerous duties of 
the quarantine officers at ]\Ianila, which have been faithfully and 
efficiently performed. The boarding officer at Manila has been on 
duty continuously every day from (i a. m. to (> ]). m., and the officer 
in charge of the station at i\rarivel(^s has often been on duty from 
5 a. m. to 11 p. m. The clerical force luis also been overworked. 

During the fiscal year ending June oO, 1902, the effects of 
33,387 passengers returning to the XTnited States, including 110,317 
pieces of large baggage, have been disinfected at the Manila and 
Mariveles stations; 12,158 persons have been detained for a period 
of five or more days, and 382 vessels have been disinfected. 

Officers of the Marine-Hospital Service are stationed at Cebu 
and Iloilo, and the system of inspection at these ports is similar to 
that at Manila. 

The quarantine work at Zamboanga and Jolo, where compara- 
tively few^ foreign vessels enter, has been performed by surgeons of 
the United States Army. 
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Aparri has recently been made a port of entry, and on account of 
its proximity to Hongkong and Amoy, a quarantine officer should 
be detailed for duty there. 

Floating disinfecting plants for Cebu and Iloilo have been 
e(piipped during the year, at a total cost of $40,000. 

Every effort was made by the quarantine officers at Manila to 
prevent the introduction of cholera from Canton and Hongkong 
after it was reported there. It seems certain that it was not 
brought in by passengers, nor wei'e x'egetables whicli couUI ha\'e 
brouglit it allowed to be landed. After the order forbidding tbe 
importation of fresh vegetables had been issued, a number of un- 
successful attempts to evade it were made. The temptation to 
smuggle vegetal)les into Manila was strong on account of the 
high prices which tliey brought at this time, and it is iiot im- 
probal)le that other efforts to evade the quarantine regulations in 
this respect may have been successful. It is known that condemned 
\egetables were thrown into the Bay in dc^fiance of the ordi^rs of 
the Chief Quarantine Officer, and that they were washed u}) on 
the beach at the Farola district and eaten by the inhabitants. I 
decMu this to be the most probable explanation of the introduction 
of cholera. 

l^'or a fuller description of the Mariveles quarantine station and 
further details of the work of the quarantine officers in the Philip- 
pines during the past year, reference is made to the report of the 
Chief Quarantine Officer for the fiscal year ending June .^0, 1902, 
and to his monthly reports of July and z\ugust of the same yc^ar. 



CIVIL HOSPITAL. 



The importance of furnishing adequate medical attendance for 
civil officers^ employees, and members of their families was realized 
at an. early date by the Commission, and it was deemed advisable 
to employ regularly an attending physician and surgeon and an 
assistant to care for them. Much difficulty was experienced in 
giving proper attention to persons seriously ill at their homes. 
Trained nurses could not be had at prices within the means of 
employees drawing small or moderate salaries, if indeed they could 
be liad at all. Equal difficulty was experienced in providing suitable 
food for those who required special diet, while the character of many 
of the |)rivate houses was such that surgical operations performed 
in tbem woukl necessarily have bet^n attended with grave danger of 
infection. Under tliese circumstances the establishment of a hos- 
pital for tlie proper treatment of civil officers and employees became 
imperative. 

The overcrowding of the city made it most difficult to secure a 
suitabk' building, and dependence was temporarily had upon the 
small Wonu3n^s Hospital, founded by Mrs. Whitelaw Eeid, but the 
immber of beds available at that institution was far from sufficient 
to meet our needs, while the charges were so high as to be prohibitive 
for inany of our employees. 

The building which was finally secured by the Civil Governmc^nt 
had been used as a barrack and was in l)ad condition, but it was 
thoroughly cleaned and renovated, and a well-equipped modern 
hospital of eighty beds has been established there. 

Shortly after the outbreak of cholera a building adjacent to the 
nuiin hospital was secured and has since been utilized as an isola- 
tion ward for persons showing symptoms of, or suffering from, 
contagious diseases. Fortunately no contagious diseases developed 
at the hospital prior to the renting of this building. Since it 
has been secured there have been cases of measles, smallpox, and 
cholera among the patients. 

The Civil Hospital has an attending physician and surgeon, an 
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assistant attending physician and surgeon, a house physician, and 
a staff of most efficient nurses and hospital stewards. It is open 
to all civil officers, employees, and members of their families 
whether resident in Manila or in the provinces. Patieiits who 
desire treatment in private rooms are charged $2. 50 per day, while 
those who receive treatment in the wards are charged $1 })er day. 
These charges cover board, medical attendance, and nursing. Per- 
sons whose annual salary is less than $480 are entitled to free treat- 
ment. The institution is thus made available for all servants of 
the Government. 

Emergency cases of whatever sort are received at the hospital 
and given free treatment until their removal can be safely effected. 
When the number of empty beds exceeds five, civilians other than 
officers or employees of the Government may be received upon the 
payment of prescribed fees and may employ their own physicians, 
but if they desire treatment by the attending physician and surgeon 
must compensate him for his services. 

From its inception the Civil Hospital has been of great use. 
Admission of patients began on October 12, 1901, since which date 
there have been admitted 1,428 patients, of whom 1,138 were 
Americans or Europeans and 290 were Filipinos. Since the ap- 
pointment of the attending physician and surgeon in August there 
have been treated as ^'^sick in quarters'' civil officers, employees, and 
members of their families to the number of 2,410. The total num- 
ber of patients treated during this period, in and out of the hospital, 
has been 3,838. There have been but 13 deaths, a record which 
is most creditable to everyone connected with the institution. The 
attending physician and surgeon reports that 112 cases of dysentery, 
36 of which were amebic, have been treated, and that only one has 
resulted fatally during the time they were under treatment. 

The Government is obliged to pay a very high rent for the build- 
ings occupied, which at the best arc but indifferently adapted to 
hospital purposes and are situated in the immediate vicinity of low^ 
ground which can not be drained. A modern building on high 
ground is greatly needed, and should be provided as soon as funds 
are available to meet the cost of its erection. 

For further information in regard to the Civil Hospital, refer- 
ence is made to the first annual report of the attending physician 
and surgeon. 



CIVIL SANITAEIUM AT BAGUIO, BENGUET. 



During the past year it lias been possible to conduct some prac- 
tical experiments as to the effect of the Benguet climate upon 
sick or debilitated persons. The opportunity presented itself to 
acquire a considerable tract of land with two houses upon it, owned 
by Mr. Otto ScheercT. The position of this land with reference 
to the probable future site of Government buildings at Baguio was 
such as to make it seem desiral)le that the Government should 
})urchase it bc^fore further improvements were made upon it. One 
of the houses was assigned to the governor of the province as his 
official residence. The other, containing a dining room, a kitchen, 
and three bed rooms, with a total capacity of eight beds, was taken 
for a hos|)ital. With considerable difficulty the necessary furniture 
and hospital supplies were sent up over the Naguilian trail, and the 
institution was opened with a personnel consisting of an acting 
superintendent, a nurse, a liospital steward, and the necessary 
servants. Later another nurse was added. 

rians were prepared for a new building to accommodate sixty 
beds, and to be constructed in such a way that the old huilding 
would form a part of it. The construction of six cottages, to be 
occupied by the families of civil officers and employees in need of 
recuperation, was also provided for. AVork upon the projected 
improvements was begun immediatel3^ Progress has necessarily 
beeii slow, as lumber could be had only by felling pine trees and 
sawing them up by hand, while it was necessary to take other sup- 
plies in over the Naguilian trail. 

Very sick persons could not have endured the long, rough trip 
over the trail, but it has been possible to send a limited number 
of malaria patients and persons convalescing from dysentery and 
other wasting diseases. Forty-three persons have thus far been 
admitted to the sanitarium. A few of these were in good health 
and were members of the families of the real patients. Approxi- 
mately four- fifths of those admitted sought relief from general 
debility, induced by the tropical climate or by wasting diseases, 
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and in nearly every instance they reacted promptly to the bracing 
air and rapidly improved. We now know positively what we had 
every theoretical reason to believe would prove true: that con- 
valescents gain rapidly in weight, strength, and color at Baguio, and 
are soon restored to vigorous health. In some instances slight dis- 
comfort is felt during the first few days owing to the change in 
altitude, but tliis soon passes away. 

The first estimate of the time required to complete the cottages 
and the addition to the sanitarium building proved inaccurate. 
Owing to strikes among the workmen, cholera, bad transportation, 
the extraordinary rainfall during the month of August (54 indues), 
and scarcity of labor, progress was much slower than had been cin- 
ticipated. The force of nurses and hospital attendants, l)ased on 
this estimate, proved unnecessarily large, and it became evident 
that if patients, even when convalescent, were to be sent to Baguio 
there must be a physician and surgeon there to attend them. Act 
No. 4'^ 9 was accordingly adopted, reducing the original force to 
one nurse, one hospital steward, one cook, and two native servants, 
and providing for the appointment of an attending physician and 
surgeon. 

Many of tlie ])ersons wlio have been at Baguio are anxious to 
secure buildijig lots there in order that they may erect cottages 
and send their families to Benguet during the hot season. The 
establishment of homes where the families of civil officers and em- 
ployees can at any time, and at small (expense, get the beneficial 
effects of a bracing climate will greatly add to the stability of the 
civil service, and 1 urge the surveying of a town site on Govern- 
ment land and the sale of building lots in the near future, in order 
that it may be possible for thosc^ who desire to do so to l)uild at 
Baguio. When this can be done many persons who now hesitate 
to bring their fauiilies to the Philippines will feel perfectly safe 
in sending for them. 

For further details in regard to the work of the Civil Sanitarium, 
reference is made to the first annual report of the attending 
physician and surgeon, 

A year's meteorological observations have furnished the following 
data with reference to the climate at Baguio: February, with a 
mean temperature of 62.1° Fahrenheit, is the coldest month. The 
temperature rises rapidly in March, reaching its maximum for the 
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year in Aprils whicli has a mean of ?0.5°. A second minimum 
occurs in August, which lias a mean of ()4.()°. The temperature 
again rises slightly in October and November, falling from that time 
until February. It is always from 12 to 1() degrees cooler at Baguio 
than at Manila, as is shown b\' the foUowins; table: 



Table of mean te}nper(ifiir<'>< (it Mauiht ((ikI B<i(jhi(). 



! Jan. I Feb. . Mar. ; Apr. j May. June.i July, I Aug.- Sept. ! Oct. Nov. Deo. 



Manila _ 
Bagnio . 



Difference 



77.0 
03.5 



77.7 : SO. 4 , 82. i) 88.3 H'2. : 80.8 80.8 I 80.4 80.8 , 79.0 77.4 
02.] i 00.9 i 70.5 I 08.3 ; ()7.2 ■ (;(>. 5 j 04.0 | 07.0 : 07.0 | 00.0 i 04.3 



12.4 ! 15.0 14.8 14.3 i 10.2 i 13. 4 I 13.2 ' 13.0 i 13.1 



1'he maximum temperature for the year, (S2.8'^, occurred on 
.Vpril 19. This is slightly higher than the maximum temperature 
with which Baguio has bcvn creditcMl. 'I'he luiuimum for tW year, 
42.1°, Avas recorded February 18. 

The rehitive humidity Avas slightly greater at Baguio than at 
Maui la, exce])t during the montlis of October and Xoveuiber, when 
it was less. By months it was as follows: January, 76; February, 
19; March, 7(;; April, 74: May, S(; ; June, 90; July, 89; August, 
9;5; Se])tember, 90; October, 8;^; Xovember, >^'l \ December, 84. 

Fxcept during the months of July, August, and September, the 
mornings Avere almost uniformly free from fog. It is an interesting 
fact that for every month of the year there is less cloudiness at 
Baguio than at Manila. The rainfall by months, in inches, Avas as 
folloAvs: January, O.OG; February, 0.57; March, 1.46; April, 0.32; 
May, 4.02; June, 12.55; July, 15.43; August, 37.03; September, 
11.90; October, 4.95; Xovember, 2.52 ; December, 5.47 ; total, 9().28. 
It Avill be noted that January, February, ]\Iarch, and April are 
vc^ry dry, the greatest dryness occurring at the time of greatest 
heat, in April. June, July, August, and September are Avet, and 
moderate rains occur during October, November, December, and 
May. 

These facts fully confirm the information previously secured 
by the Oommission Avith reference to the climate of Baguio. 
1830 3 



THE PEOPOSED LEPER COLONY. 



There are three leper hospitals in the Philippines^ situated at 
Manila^ Palestina^ and Cebu^ respeetively. During the past year a 
beginning has been made toward taking a leper census of the 
Islands. Tliis census is already quite complete for many of the 
provinces^ and its residts lead to the conclusion that the estimate 
of those persons who have heretofore expressed the belief that there 
were 30,000 lepers in these Islands is wide of the mark. It is be- 
lieved that tlie total number will not exceed 10,000^ and it may fall 
considerably below this hgure. 

The desirability of establishing a colony where persons in the 
early stages of leprosy can have their homes^ cultivate the soil, and 
in general lead a free, out-of-door life, instead of being practically 
imprisoned and compelled to })ass their days in company wdtli 
fellow-unfortunates in the last stages of this horrible disease, has 
long been a})preciated by both military and civil authorities. 
Efforts were made by the military government to lind an island 
suitable for the establishmeiit of a leper colony^ and a military 
board reported favorably on the Island of Cagayan de Jolo after 
somewhat cursorily examining it. As> satisfactory infornuition was 
not given concerning the supply of drinking water on this island, 
and as the accuracy of the board's report that there wxtc but two or 
three hundred inhabitants had been seriously questioned, a com- 
mittee, consisting of tlie (vomnrissiouer of Public Health, th(» 
Sanitary Engineer, and the Secretary of the Interior, was ap- 
pointed to reexamine the island, and if it did not prove satisfactory 
to search for a more suitable one. 

This committee reported adversely on the Island of Cagayan de 
elolo, on account of the entire lack of a favorably situated supply 
of drinking water, the absence of any port, and the presence in 
the island of some three thousand Moros, whose removal would 
liave been both difficult and expensive, and recommended the 
Island of Culion, in the Calamianes Group, on account of its 
healthful climate, rich soil, extensive cattle ranges, abundant 
water supply, good harbors, and small population. The prescvnt 
84 



inha!)itaiits are so few and have so little property that their removal, 
if deemed iieeessarv, can be effected with littk' diihculty and at small 
expense. 

For furtlu^r information as to the Islands of Cagayan de Jolo and 
Culion^ reference is made to the report of this committee. 

\n appropriation of $50^000 was included in Act No. 389, for 
the purpose of erecting a warehouse on Halsev Bay, building a 
road to the proposed site of the colony^ and erecting superintendent's 
house, hospital, and 100 separate dwellings for lepers, tlie hospital 
and dwellings to be of bamboo and nipa palm, which the Island of 
(hilion ])ro(luces in abundance. Unfortunately the cholera epidemic 
prevented the prosecution of this work, and the appropriation 
lapsed at tlie end of the fiscal yc^ar. A new apjjropriation was ]nade 
in October, and it is bo])ed that the colony may be established and 
the inmates of the San Lazaro, Palestina, aiul C-ebu lazarettos 
transferred to it durina- the comiiii^ dry season. 



THE FORESTRY BUREAU. 



The work of the Forestry Bureau has progressed without inter- 
ruption (luring the past year. The Chief of the Bureau, (Japt. 
George V. Ahern, Ninth llnited States Infantry, was absent on 
leave in the United States from May 18 until December 1, 11)01. 
During this period tlie affairs of the Bureau were ably directed by 
its assistant chief, Mr. Albert E. McCabe, who has recently severed 
his connection with it, greatly to my regret, in order to engage 
in the practice of law. Mr. ^McCabe has a good legal training, 
combined witli executive abih'ty, tborough fanriliarity with ex- 
tensive lumbering operations as carried on in the United States, 
and with the methods in vogue in these Islands, and Ins phice will 
be difficult to fill. 

The visit of the Chief of the Bureau to the United States resulted 
in securing the services of a number of valuable men, and since 
their arrival extensive field operations have bec^i undertaken in 
order to ascertain the character and amount of timber in the 
Provinces of Bataan, Tayabas, and Ambos Camarines, and in the 
Island of Mindoro. 

The method followed in estimating timber is to select and 
measure "average acres. ^' A detailed study of each such acre is 
then made, the stand and varieties of timber, their peculiarities of 
growth, the character of the soil, rock formations, etc., being con- 
sidered. Valuation surveys have already been made for 600 such 
acres in Bataan Province. 

The surveys thus far completed show an average stand per acre 
of 7,000 cubic feet of marketable timber (over 20 inches in 
diameter), and the statement that there is an average stand of 
3,500 cubic feet of such timber per acre of the 20,000,000 acres 
of virgin forest estimated to remain in this Archipelago would 
probably be conservative. 

A well-equipped timber-testing laboratory has been established 

at Manila and important practical experiments for the purpose of 

ascertaining the qualities of the different Philippine w^oods are 

now in progress. Xo systematic series of properly conducted tests 
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has lieretofore been niade^, even upon those of our woods which are 
best known^ and the practical importance of this work is very 
^'reat, as it will doubtless result in bringing into coniniercial use 
many varieties of wood which are not marketable to-day because 
their 23roperties are unknown. 

The timber cut and marketed in these islands during the past 
year has heen entirely insufficient to meet the local demand. It 
has been necessary to import millions of feet of American pine 
and redwood and of timber from Borneo and Australia. Between 
May 4 and xVugust !<?, 11)0:^, the })rice ])er cubic foot of ipil in- 
creased from $0.95 to $2, United States currency ; that of nu)lave 
from $1.10 to $1.80, and tliat of tiiuhilo from $0.95 to $2. It is 
often impossible to purchase our best hard woods at any price, and 
any surplus in the lu^ar future will be ])rom])tly a])Sorbed by the 
Chiiia market. The lack of suitable means for transporting logs 
is the niain cause of the existing shortage of lundjer. The carai)ao, 
which is the oidy draught animal in tlu^ Islands capable of hauling 
logs, is unsatisfactory at the best, and a large })ercentage of these 
animals have recently died of rinder])est. The lumlKU^ company 
which first succH^ssfully introduces modern logging methods here 
will make very handsome ])rofits. 

ixci{i^:ask in working fokh'i:. 
I'he working force of the I'orestry l)ureau has been materially 
increased during the year, and divisions of inspection, of forest 
management, and of botany, have been created. The efficiency 
of th(^ work oC the division of inspection is shown by the increasing 
revenues derived from the dues collected on forest products. 

lU)'rAN ICAL COLLKCTIOXS. 

Extensive botanical collecdions have been nuule during the past 
year, which should afford material for the identification of a large 
nund)er of our more im])ortant tree species, and a botanist has 
been sent with them to Buitenzorg, Java, in order that he may 
make usc> of the famous botanical gardens and the fine herbarium 
and library there in identification. Much difficulty in classification, 
and in the collection of Government charges on lumber, is at 
])resent occasioiunl by the fact that the exact identity of many of 
our commoner tree species is not known to us. It is hoped that this 
state of affairs may be remedied to a considerable extent in the 
near future. 
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FOJJESTKY JiKGV LATIONS. 

The present forestry regulations have proved satisfactory in the 
main, but the time has arrived for carefully revising them in the 
light of practical experience extending over a period of more than 
two years. There has been some complaint that the Government 
charges on timber were too higli, but in view of the high prices 
which the local lumbermen get for all lumber which they are able 
to put on the Manila market this complaint seems groundless. 

Provision should, however, be made for the issuing of licenses 
under special contract covering periods sufficiently extended to 
justify companies in installing plants large enough to carry on 
lumbering operations over considerable tracts, under the supervision 
of the Forestry Bureau. One of the difficulties under wliich we 
labor at present is that the large'and old trees, wliicli are capable 
of furnishing the finest lumber, can be felled only with grc^at 
difficulty with the crude appliances now available, and when once 
felled can not be handled, as carabaos, eVen in those provinces 
where a considerable number of them are still available, can not 
haul the larger logs. The result is that these trees are allowed to 
stand until they die. Their removal will necessitate the construc- 
tion of tramways or the use of a cable system of logging, which 
will take comparatively large capital. It is thouglit by the Chief 
of the Forestry Bureau that a period of at least ten years should be 
granted by contract license for this kind of Avork, and that such 
licenses, covering tracts of forest specifically indicated by the 
Forestry Bureau, should be granted to the highest bidders. The 
Forestry Bureau would furnish working plans of such tracts, show- 
ing the variety and amount of timber which coidd be cut, the length 
of the haul, market price of the better-known varieties, and cost 
of transportation, in order that intelligent bids might be made. 
Under the regulations proposed by the Chief of the Forestry Bureau, 
the local residents in districts covered by special contracts would 
be given every facility to secure such lumber as they might require 
for their personal use, and the contract would cover only timber 
cut for the market. The necessity of supervision over the cutting 
of timber is demonstrated by the fact that under the old haphazard 
policy some islands and many provinces have been practically 
denuded of merchantable timber. 

During the past year no lumber company has cut as much as 
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100^000 cubic feet. Under the contract license system^ if adopted, 
it is hoped that a larger amount of timber will be cut. It will take 
a number of well-equipped companies many years to cut a small 
part of the overmature timber which the Forestry Bureau is now 
ready to mark for immediate removal. 

PJilLlPPINE SAWMILLS. 

There are 14 sawmills in the Philippine Islands using steam 
or water power, 8 of which are in Manila and 6 in the provinces. 
An extremely slow feed and first-class sawyers are necessary in 
working up the hard woods. The slowest feeds of some of tlie 
saws recently set up in Manihi proved too fast and teeth were 
stripped from them in consequence. Tlie Manila mills have a 
total daily capacity of 3,GG0 cubic feet. There are in addition 
33 establishments in Manila where sawing is done by hand. These 
hand mills employ 432 men using 159 saws, and have a daily 
capacity of 1,897 cubic feet. The cost per cubic foot of sawing 
by hand is usually not less than 30 cents Mexican. Tlie lowest 
price at which any steam mill at Manila is sawing into boards an 
inch or more in thickness is 17 cents per cubic foot, and this price 
applies only to mixed shipments, a higher price being charged for 
shipments composed exclusively of the harder woods. Tlie other 
mills charge from 30 to 50 cents per cubic foot for mixed shipments. 

EXTENT OF FOl^EST LANDS. 

The forest area of the Philippines, including all public and 
private woodlands, was estimated by Fernando Castro in 1890 to 
be 48,112,920 acres. The area of private woodlands held under 
valid title is far below 1,000,000 acres. Under existing forestry 
regulations owners of private woodlands must register their titles 
in the Forestry Bureau before cutting thereon timber or firewood 
for the market. The total area of private woodlands thus far 
registered is approximately 250,000 acres. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that under existing conditions the timber necessary for 
the people of these Islands comes almost exclusively from the public 
lands. 

RUBBER AND GUTTA-PERCTI A. 

Dr. p. L. Sherman, who was sent to investigate the rubber and 
gutta-percha industries in the Straits Settlements, Java, and 
Sumatra in 1901, and whose report thereon has already been made 
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public^ was upon his return dispatched to Mindanao and the Sulu 
Archipelago with a view to investigating as carefully as possible the 
question of the existence of rubber and gutta-percha in the forests 
of the southern Philippines^ the character of such products if 
found, the practicability of marketing them, and the protective 
measures necessary to prevent the destruction of trees, which has 
been carried on with sucli disastrous results in Borneo, Java, and 
tlie Straits Settlements. The results of his work are embodied in 
an important communication wliich the Chief of the Forestry 
Bureau has incorporated in liis annual re])ort. 

Dr. Sherman made an unsuccessful attempt to reach Sibutu, the 
westermnost island of the Sulu Archipelago, but was informed 
that neither rubber nor gutta-})ercha grew there. Tawi Tawi was 
found to produce both in large (puintities. Me reports gutta-percha 
plentiful in certain parts of Mindanao, but did not find rubber, 
although the ^loros assured him that it grew a])out the head waters 
of the Eio (Irande. Nunurous samples of rublxvr and gutta-pcn'cha 
w(MX^ secured. I)icho])sis gutta, the tree from which is obtained the 
finest gutta-percha known, was not met with, i)ut otlier trees of 
the same genus were found. The gutta-percha of the southern 
Philippines is of fair to poor quality, containing a considerable 
amount of dirt and resin, but a im^thod has ])een w^orked out in 
the Government chemical laboratory for the extraction from it of 
chemically pure gutta, ecpial in every way to the best gutta here- 
tofore put upon the market, whic^li, l)efore the su|)ply was exhausted, 
brought $700, Mexican, a picul in the vSingapore market. The 
crude gutta-percha from which our pure gutta is extracted costs 
from $30 to $70, Mexican, per picul in the Mindanao market. The 
])urifying ])rocess involves the loss of about 50 per cent of the 
original mass. 

Dr. Sherman found that the felling and ringing of gutta-percha 
trees, which has WTought such havoc in other gutta-producing 
countries, was in vogue throughout the southern islands, in spite of 
forestry regulations to the contrary. In Tawi Tawi gutta-percha 
is extracted from time to time by the Moro inhabitants at the 
direction of the Sultan of Sulu, who purchases the product at 
his own price and then markets it. In Mindanao, h()we^ er, although 
the Moros bring the gutta-percha to the market, it is extracted 
for the most part by the wild people inhabiting the almost un- 
known interior of this great island. 
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It is easy to adopt regulations prohibiting the destruction of 
gutta and rubber trees, but under existing circumstances such 
regulations can not be inade effective in the regions where these 
trees grow. They are usually found singly and at considerable 
intervals over enormous areas, and it is simply impossible to watch 
and ])rotect the individual trees; yet the prevention of their de- 
struction is a matter of tJie utmost importance. 

In view of the experience of other countries and the evident use- 
lessness of the pi'otecti\'e methods that have been there followed^ 1 
am inclined to recommend the establishment of a Government 
mono[)oly in gutta-percha. Exportation, except by the (TOvcTn- 
ment, couhl be prohibited, and such prohibition could be nuule 
fairly ('tfective. Government buyers could ])e located at suitable 
points. Tbe Government could well afford to pay a price con- 
sideT'al)]y bigher than that which lias heretofore prevailed for the 
Pliilippine product, thereby avoiding ill feeling on the })art of the 
gatherers, and by limiting the amount which it piircliased could 
greatly I'etai'd tbe present rapid destruction of tlie trees. The Gov- 
ernment buyers would nec(\ssarily come in close contact with the 
collectors, and something might eventually be done in the way of 
introducing proper metliods of ext]"actio]i in placc^ of ihv }) resent 
destructive ])rocesses, although the ex})erien(-e of other countries 
leads me to doubt whether much can hv acc()mj)lished along these 
lines. At all events, the c^stablislnnent of suitable extraction 
plants would make it possible to utilize the largx,' amount of gutta- 
percha which is now left in the bark of trees that have been felled 
ami ringed. As time Avent on it might become feasible to grant the 
})rivileg(^ of extracting and marketing gutta from the trees in fixed 
areas, under suitable regulations, to })rivate individuals. 

Dichopsis gutta should be l)rought in from Borneo for planting, 
a]ul adequate provision should be nuide to grow Government gutta- 
percha forests, conveniently situated and capal)le of thorough 
})rotection, before the native trees are destroyed. 

I am fully convinced that the only method of stopping the de- 
struction of gutta trees whicli can l)e made immediately effective 
is the prohibition of exportation except by the Government^ and 
the limitation of the amount of the product acquired by the Govern- 
ment for this purpose. Legislation on this general subject will 
be recommended to the Commission in the near future, and prompt 
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action should be taken. At the present rate of destruction there 
will be no gutta-percha trees standing four years hence. 

It is difficult to obtain really reliable information as to the 
present exports of gutta-percha from the Philippines. Singapore 
is the principal and almost exclusive eastern market for it. During 
the calendar year 1901 the "Sulu Archipelago'' was credited with 
1^966.5 piculs, and the '^'^Philippines'' with 105 piculs. The average 
import value of the gutta-percha received at Singapore directly 
from the Philippines was only $76. ()8, Mexican^ per picul, as com- 
pared with '$1()9.91, Mexican, for the product received from other 
sources^ but it is known that large quantities of gutta-percha not 
credited to tliese Islands^ but actually shipped from our soutliern 
ports^ are credit(Hl to Borneo. 

QUAXTITJKS OF FOREST PRODUCTS TAKEK FEOM PlliLlC LANDS DriUNG 
THE FISCAL YEAH ENDING JUNE oO, 190'2. 

Hiere havc^ been takeu from the public lands of the Philippines 
during the fiscal year eudiug June 30, 1902 : 

Timber cubic feet.... 3,637,302 

Firewood do 3, SOS. 870 

Charcoal ..-do 247,947 

Rattan pounds.... 20,685 

Dye Avoods do 2.256,458 

Tan bark do 312,154 

Gum mastic do 1.082.235 

Rubber (of superior quality) do 282.096 

Gutta-percha (of low grade) do 373.331 

Vegetable oils gallons.... 9,181 

Pitch pounds.... 113,905 

Cinnamon do 20,685 

The total revenue derived from these products was $348^073.08, 
Mexican. Government charges on timber during this period have 
averaged a little more than 6 cents^ Mexican, per cubic foot, which 
has bcM3n between 5 and 10 per cent of the market price of the 
timber at Manila. 

Government dues on forest products are collected by provincial 
treasurers, or in the provinces where civil government has not been 
established by internal-revenue officers, and covered into the Insular 
Treasury. The cost of maintaining the Forestry Bureau for each 
quarter is deducted from the revenues so received, and the balance 
remaining is divided between the provincial and municipal govern- 
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mciits in the provinces from wliicli the prodncts originally canie^ 
one-half of the amount remaining after the pro rata deduction for 
the expenses of the Forestry Bureau going to each provincial gov- 
ernment and the remaining half heing distributed among the sever- 
al municipalities in proportion to the amount of the original collec- 
tions on the products coming from each of them^ the close relation- 
ship between the construction of roads and the practicability of tlie 
removal of lumber from tlie forests making it seem to the Commis- 
sion desira])le that a considerable^ part of the funds derived from 
taxes on forest products should be spent, in the regions from which 
sucli products are derived. Prior to July 1, 1902, all revenue^ 
from forest ])roducts was returned to the provinces and municipali- 
ties, and the entire expense of maintaining the Forestry Bureau was 
borne by tlie Insular Government. 

For further details relative to the work of the Forestry Bureau, 
reference is made to tlie report of the Chief of the Bureau for the 
year ending August 31^ 1902. 



MINING BUREAU. 



The Mining Bureau still remains witlioiit satisfaetory quarters, 
and there seems little ])robabilitv that this difficulty can be rcMuedied 
except by building. It is hoped that after tlu^ completion of the 
main building for the Bureau of Gov(M-innent Laboratories wings 
may be added which will accommodate the Mining Bureau, Forestry 
Bureau^ Bureau of Public I^ands, and Agricultural Bureau. 

The Mining Bureau has been obliged to move during the pres- 
ent year from the Cuartel de Ingenieros to tlie old Mint Building, 
wliere it is now temporarily housed. 

The work of the Bureau lias progressed very satisfactorily. A 
number of important re])orts have been ])repared by its chirf, among 
Avhich may be mentioned a re])ort on the Sanger, A'era e^^ Co. claims 
and record, a re})ort on the (lil Brothers' coal mining claims on the 
Island of Batan, a report on the mining claims of Antonio Fuset, 
a report oji the Spitz coal miru's and claims in Cebu, and a report 
on the iron mines of Angat, in Bulacan, inchuling the ''('onstancia.'' 
^SSanta Lutgarda/' and ^'Hison'' minces. 

The important work of completing a clironological index to the 
records, arcldves, books, ami })ap(^rs of the Mining Bureau has been 
practically linished. The index book shows in chronological ordtvr 
(>\'ery document and entry, with a brief abstract giving the nature 
of the pnper referred to, the province to which it relates, thc^ class 
and kind of nuiterial, the runne of the person or pc^rsons in inter- 
est, and a reference to the portfolio or book in whicli the original 
document can be found. 'Fhe great mass of r(K?ords in the Mining 
Bureau has thus been made readily accessible, and 1 take pleasure 
in expressing my satisfaction at tlu^ accurate and painstaking nian- 
jier in which this difficult and tedious work has been performed. 

MIXERALOGICAL AND GI^:OLOGICAL SUKVEYS. 

The restoration of order throughout the Archipelago has made it 
possible to send out field parties, and the Mining Bureau has inau- 
gurated a proposed series of mineralogical and geological surveys by 
making a detailed (examination of the iron mining region in thc^ 
44 
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vicinity of the municipality of Angat, in the Province of Bulacan. 
A party of seven men remained in the field for forty-five days, at a 
total cost to tlie Insular Government of $527.55, United States cur- 
rency. A hirge amount of information was secured and embodied 
in a special report, entitkHl "Keport on a geological reconnaissance 
of the iron region of Angat, Bulacan.'' 'J'his report will be issued 
as a bulletin of the Bureau, and will form one of a series of bul- 
letins for the use of miners and {)rospectors and for the informatio]i 
of the general public. Tbe first of tliis series, entitled '^Platinum 
and associated rare nu^tals in placer formations,'' has already been 
published and widely distril)uted. 

An abstract of the Spanish mining code for these Islands, pre- 
viously prepared by the Chief of the Mining Bureau, has been care- 
fully revised, annotated, and published. It should be of great use 
in the settlement of legal questions which may arise with referL'Ucc 
to Spanish mining grants. 

(V)nsideral)le additions have been made to the jnuseum of the 
Burc^au during tlie past year. 

In view of the enactnuMit by Congress of a miniiig law for this 
Archipelago whicli |)lac(\s the administrative work with reference 
to mining claims hereafter locat(Hl in the Bureau of Public^ Lands, 
it would seem advisable also to transfer to that Bureau the adinin- 
istrative work arising in connection with the old Spanish mining 
grants, which under the Spanish law was pc^rformed by tlie jVlining 
Bureau. Legislation to this end will be recommended in due time. 

l.KCr I S L AT 1 X K IX'OM M EX 1)1:1). 

While there has been some complaint among miners as a result 
of the provision of the recent act of congress that '' tlw holder 
of a mineral claim shall be entitled to all minerals which may lie 
within his claim, but he shall not be entitled to mine outside the 
boundary lines of his claim continued vertically downward," tlie 
only provision in that act with i-efcTcnce to mineral lands which 
has provoked serious criticism is the one contained in section 33, 
which prohibits any person from holding ''in Ids, its, or their own 
name, or in the name of any other person, corporation, or associa- 
tion, more than one mineral claim on tlie same vein or lode.'^ 

It should be remembered that there is no mining industry in 
the Philippines to-day. Although many of the islands undoubtedly 
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have rich and extensive mineral deposits^ the obstacles imposed 
upon tlie prospector by the heat of the lowlands and b}' the dense 
tropical vegetation, which usually covers, and to a large extent 
conceals, soil and rock formations, as well as by the existing lack 
of transportation facilities, are very grc^at. There have been found 
.in Benguet -and Lepanto small bodies of extremely rich ore, but 
the veins are" narrow and crooked, owing to volcanic action, 
which has played such an important part in these Islands in the 
recent past, and to earthquakes, which are still very frequent, a] id 
"faults'^ are extremely common. It is not to these small bodies of 
rich orc^ therefore, that the miner must look for his returns, but to 
large masses of low-grade free-milling ores. Considerable masses 
of such ores have been found, but they are for the most part far 
from the seashore, and their successful development necessitates 
the construction of roads and the installation of expensive :(nachin- 
ery. The miners maintain, with apparent reason, that the neces- 
sary capital can not be secured for the development of these deposits 
if no person, or association of persons, is allowed to own or have 
an interest in more than a single claim on the same vein or lode. 

It is surely unnecessary to discuss the advantages w^hich would 
result from the active development of the mineral wealth of these 
Islands, and there would seem to be no good reason why the minims 
here, who must create a new industry, should not be as liberally 
treated as are miners in the United States. I therefore hope that 
the Commission will urge upon Congress the modification or repeal 
of section 33 of ^'An Act temporarily to provide for the admin- 
istration of the affairs of civil government in the Philippine 
Islands, and for other purposes." 

For further information as to the work of the Mining Bureau, 
reference is made to the report of the Chief of the Bureau. 



BUREAU OF PATENTS, COPYRIGHTS, AND TRADE-MARKS. 



Tilt' work of tills Bureau has remained so small that it coukl be 
readily performed by one elerk, who has acted under the general 
supervision of the Cliief of the Forestry Bureau. Since July 1, 
1901, 224 certified copies of United States patents and 84 cer- 
tificates of registration of United States trade-marks have been 
filed. The receipts of the Bureau from fees during this period 
have been $331. Kj, Tainted States currency, lu addition to this 
the sum of $2r)l). 50, Mexican currency, was received from sales 
of stamped papei' for tlu^ annual payment of patents and the 
renewal of trade-marks granted by Spain and in force in these 
Islaiuls on the date of American occupation. There arc^ about 
3,000 Spanish patents, 202 Spanish trade-marks^ and 152 Spanish 
copyrights on file in the Bureau. 

Although provisions exist at present for the protection of United 
States patents and trade-marks here, there is no protection for 
United States copyrights, nor is it possible for inventors to protect 
tlu^mselves by taking out patents in these Islands. Although the 
Filipinos are apparently not an inventive people, the few applica- 
tions for pateiits and for copyrights which have been made since 
1899 having come almost exclusively from Americans or Europeans, 
the lack of a law providing for the registration and protection of 
trade-marks has been a great hardship. The American occupation 
has led to the introduction of many new articles of commerce and 
has caused a greater demand for articles previously used, but there 
is no protection for new trade-marks, and advantage has been taken 
of this fact to flood the market with cheap imitations of many 
standard articles. ^It is im})ortant that a trade-mark law should be 
speedily enacted. 

For further information as to the work of the Bureau of Patents, 
Copyrights, and Trade-Marks, and for a brief resume of orders, 
circulars, and letters relative to patents, copyrights, and trade- 
marks in the Philippine Islands, reference is made to the report of 
Capt. George P. Ahern, Ninth United States Infantry, in charge 
of the Bureau. 
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BUREAU OF GOVERNMENT LABORATORIES. 



The reasons which led the Commission to establish a Bureau of 
(jovernment Jjaboratories were enumerated in the last annual report 
of that body. The policy outlined in that report has been strictly 
adhered to during the past year, and the not altogether unnatural 
desire on the part of heads of Bureaus to establish separate labora- 
tories for carrying on their special lines of work has l)een steadily 
resisted. As a result, a broad foundation has been laid for future 
scientific work in connection with the safeguarding of the public 
health and the development of the material resources of this Archi- 
pelago, where such work, if properly carried on, will certainly lead 
to results even more important and far-reaching than thosc^ winch 
have been obtained under somewhat simiUir conditions in Java. 
Except for some iiivestigation in systematic l)otany, and the nn^- 
teorological^ astronomical^ and magnetic work of the Man i hi Ob- 
servatory, no scientific research worthy of the name w^as carried on 
under Spanish rule, and we found ourselves practically without 
equipment, and entirely without lal)oratory facilities, for such work. 

Dr. Paul C. Freer, wdiose familiarity with the laboratories of 
Europe and America fitted him to superintend the establishment 
and equipment of this important Bureau, was a])pointed its chief 
and accepted the position on June 21, 1901. Under instructions 
from the Commission, he visited many laboratories in the Ignited 
States for the purpose of seeking available candidates for future 
positions in the Philippine service and of obtaining information 
likely to be useful in planning a suitable building and equip])ing 
it with the necessary library and apparatus. He reached jManila on 
September 25. 

There had existed prior to his arrival a ''Municipal Laboratory 
of Manila,'^ established under the Military (government, where 
biological and chemical work had been carried on for thc^ Board 
of Health of Manila. The property belonging to this laboratory 
had passed to the possession of the Civil Government, hut it had 
been necessary to vacate the old laboratory building and store the 
48 
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apparatus in tlie baseiiu^ut of the Civil Hospital. The urgent 
ueeessitv of laboratory facilities in eouueetion with the work of 
the Civil Hospital and the Insular Board of Health nuide it im- 
peratively necessary that this state of affairs be remedied at one(>. 
A small building immediately in the rear of the Civil Hospital was 
finally secured, and, although it was not suited for laboratory 
})urposes, such apparatus as was available was installed there and 
chemical and biological work began. It has been nc^cessary to 
jiiake two additions to this building in order to get the laboratory 
force and the gradually increasing equipment under cover, l)ut in 
view of the fact that the construction of an adequate and suitably 
equipped building for the Bureau has been contemplated from the 
outset, and has now actually begun, no expense has been incurred 
in connection with the present quarters which could be avoided. 

From the day the laboratory was opened the Insular Board of 
Health, the Bureau of Customs and Immigration, the Civil Hos- 
pital, and the courts of the Islands avaik^l themselves of the op- 
portunity afforded by its inadequate facilities, and the volume of 
work has steadily increased until it has reached a limit which can 
hardly be exceeded ])rior to occu])ancy of the new building. 

I^ichard P. Strong, l^li. B., M. 1)., First Lieutenant and Assistant 
Surgeon, U. S. A., who had carricMl on im])()rtant investigations 
with reference to tropical diseases during his Army service in the 
Philippine Islands, and who was at the time absent on leave in 
the Ti'nited States, was appointed Director of the Biological Labora- 
torv, and arrivc^d in ^Manila on January 1, 1902. Most of the em- 
])loyees of the Manila Municipal Laboratory were taken over at the 
outset, and other employees have been added from time to time. 
Th(^ working force of ihv Bureau at ])resent consists of one chemist 
and investigator, one chemist, one physiological chemist, one ana- 
lytical chemist, two assistant chemists, one* assistant biologist, one 
assistant bacteriologist,, and a photogra])lier, with the necessary 
clerical assistants and laboratory servants. 

A large amount of the time of the Su])erintendent of Govern- 
ment Laboratories has been devoted to completing plans for a new 
building, in cooperation with the Chief of the Bureau of Archi- 
t<?cture, and to listing and securing prices on the books and ap- 
paratus necessary to properly equip it. 

This building, upon which work has alreadv begun, will provide 
1830 -4 
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adequate space for the Clieinical and Biologieal Laboratories^ the 
Serum Institute^ and for a Jibrary of 30/300 volumes. It is 
intended })rimarily as an institution for practical investigation 
rather than for instruction^ and large rooms are therefore unneces- 
sary. Each class of work will luive separate space allotted to it^ so 
that it will not interfere with other work which is being carried on 
simultaneously. The Cliemical Laboratory will afford space and 
thoroughly adequate facilities for the analysis of minerals^, mineral 
products, and rocks, water, soils, food products, paints, oils, bever- 
ages aiul other materials, and for investigations with reference to 
the natural resources of the Islands, the means of improving 
present products, and tlie possibility of developing new industries. 
Rooms will be provided for distillation, for the examination of 
])lant products, and for work in pliarmacology, with special refer- 
ence to the value of our numerous medicinal plants. 

A part of the ground floor of the Chemical Laboratory will be 
set asi<](' for a physical laboratory, which will be equipped for 
gra\'imetric, volumetric, thermometric, and photometric work, and 
for electrical measurements, and will provide suitable facilities for 
standardizing weights and measures. 

The Biological Laboratory will have suitable space and proper 
e(iuipnu']it for the making of diagnostic analyses, bacteriologically 
and otlierwisc^, and for the investigation of tropical diseases of man 
and of the ])lants and aniinals useful to num. 

hi oi'der to giv(^ the necessary floor S])ac(^ for carrying on ilu'se 
several kinds of work aiul for liousing an adequate library, the 
building will be two stories high, 2 16 feet long, and GO feet w;ide. 
Lal^oratory desks will be ])rovided with gas and water, and, where 
necessnry, with steam and vacuum. An adequate power plant will 
furnish vacuum, steam, and water, and will su])ply electricity for 
the various motors and for lightijig tlu^ building. Boilers and 
engines will l)e housed in an addition 115 feet long and (nS feet 
wide, in the rear of the laboratory structure proper. This space 
will afford room for the necessary engines and boilers, and for ad- 
ditional boiler and engine spac(* wlu^n the erection of other Govern- 
ment buildings makes it desirable to derive more power from this 
plant. Tn the addition will also be establislied the laboratory of 
the Serum Institute and a refrigerating room for the preservation 
of serums and ])rophylactics and such other chemicals and supplies 
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as must !)(' kc^])t cold. Aiiiiiial liouses will be built in the rear of 
ihv laboratory building. Tlu^ details of the building have been 
planned by the Insular Architect, Mr. E. K. Bourne, and will be 
found in his annual report. 

When this IjiiiJding is erected and e({uip])ed the facilities which 
it will afford for investigation, taken in conjunction with the rich 
material available^ will certainly serve to attract scientists to this 
interesting and important fic^ld. It is an c^ncouraging fact that a 
nund)er o( well-known investigators have already indicated their 
williuguess to come to these Islands and work for a year or more, 
for their barc^ expenses, when suitable facilities have been provided. 

THE SKKUM INSTITUTE. 

A S(»ruui Institute, u]ider tht^ Insular Board of Health, was pro- 
vided for by Act No. 389^ and has been established on the San 
Lazaro nos])ital grounds, whc^e tem])orary sheds for vaccine calvc^s 
and for liorses and cattk', as well as fiMiced inclosures for isolating 
animals which are under treatment, have been pi'ovided. A limited 
amount of anti-plague seruin was manuractiired here during the 
last days of the plague (epidemic, but tlu^ greater part ol' the serum 
used in condjating this disease was imported at considerable expense 
from Japan, before the establishment of the Institute. The im- 
perative necessity ot luanufacturiug aiiti-rinderpestic serum in 
hirge quantities, if the prostration oT agriculture which at present 
exists in these Islands, due to the loss of draft aninuils, is to be 
relieved: the stand ijig necessity for the manufacture of vaccine 
virus in large (pumtities; the presence of hog cholera^ and of other 
very destructive epidemic diseases of domestic animals, such as 
sun-a, glanders^ and hoof-and-mouth disease, sufficiently indicat(^ 
the importance of the future work of the Serum Institute, not 
only in manufacturing serums already known, l)ut in conducting 
investigations, in conjunction with the Biological ]jal)oratory,for the 
working out of serum treatments for combating diseases for which 
no remedy has yet been found. It seems evident that the Serum 
Institute should be incorporated with the Bureau of Government 
Laboratories, and legislation to this end is recommended. As a 
matter of fact, although nominally under the Insular Board of 
Health, its operations have thus far been actually superintended 
almost exclusively by the Directors of the Biological and Chemical 
Laboratories. 
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WORK OF TILE C II K:\IICAL LABOKATOllY. 

Ill spite of iiia(kH|iiate facilities, the routine work of the Chemieal 
Laboratory during the past year has embraced 89 analyses of paints, 
M of liquors, 25 of oils, 1 of glycerine, (> of foods, 11 of textile 
fabrics, 15 of coals, 5 of iron ores, o of other minerals, 3 of lime- 
stones, (S of soils, 1 of wood extract, 1 of stone, 319 of urine, 11 of 
carabao and cow milk, 3 involving suspected ])oi soiling, (> of water, 
1 of coffee, 2 of human milk, 1 of salt, 2 of gastric juice, 1 of 
contents of stomach, 1 of feces, .5 of disinfectants, and 15 mis- 
cellaneous, making a total of 5()() analyses. In addition to 110 
analyses for the ('ustom-House, the Director of the (Miemical 
Ijaboratory has been called upon to make eight Custom- House 
decisions. The Departments of the Government interested in this 
work have been the Bureau of Customs and Immigration, Mining 
Bureau, Forestry Bureau, Bureau of Architectun.s Civil Hos])ital, 
Insular Board of Health, Courts of First Instance, Police l)e})art- 
ment of the city of Manila, Insular Purchasing Agent, Bureau of 
Agriculture, and Bilibid iVison. 1 believe J am correct in saying 
that in but one instance has an a])])eal been taken from a Custom- 
House decision l)ased upon results obtained in tho. Laboratory, and 
a considerable saving of revenue to the (Government, by proving 
the exact nature of substances which it was desired to pass througli 
the customs, has resulted. In the case of paints, for instance, of 
which 77 samples were examined, 55 w^ere zinc colors, of which 
53.3 |)er cent were found to contain materials that caused a surtax 
of 50 per cent of the regular rate to be collected, and 7(S.4 |)er cent 
of the remaining metallic colors examined were found to \w liable 
to a surtax of 50 ])er ccnit. 

I'he Laboratory has also manufactured upon a considerable scale 
benzoyl-acetyl peroxide, which has been used very successfully in 
combating cholera and in the treatment of amebic dysentery, l^'or 
further details as to the results of the use of this new antiseptic sec^ 
the report of the Superintendent of (Government Laboratories. 

Very important work has also been done on gutta-percha, result- 
ing in the discovery of a simple, comparatively inexpensive, and 
commercially practicable jirocess for obtaining pure gutta from the 
gutta-percha of different grades which is produced in large quanti- 
ties in this Archipelago. As all of the gutta-percha thus far dis- 
covered in the Philijipines contains a sufficiently large percentage 



of rosin and other substances to make it of but jnediuni or pooi* 
grade, the importance of this discovery will be readily appreciated. 
Chemical and physical tests ap])lie(l to the pure gutta extracted from 
several of tlie Philippine gutta-perchas show it to he quite equal to 
the best Singapore gutta. Uood rubber bus also beeii found, and 
it is yet to he shown whether with ])r()])er coagulating and drying 
it will not equal the best Para rubber. 

AVOHK OF THE lUOlXXHCAL LAliOTJ ATOll Y. 

During the brief existence of the r)iological Laboratory it has 
been called u})on not oidy to do a very la rg(^ iamount of routine 
diagnosis, bnt to cai'i-y on vrork in connection with bubonic ])lague, 
cholera, rinderpest, surra, and amebic and otber dysenteries, as 
well as a considerable luunber of other troi)ical diseases. The 
P)oard of Health, Civil Hospital, physiciajis, and other ])ersons 
interested luive shown their confidence in the results obtained in 
tlu^ Laboratory by tbeir constantly increasing calls for its services. 
[ have els(Avbere rcd'erred to the grcnit iiuportance of tlu* work done 
in examiniiig rats for Itubonic ])lague, wbich 1 ])elieve made it 
])ossibl(> to stanij) out that disease and avert a serious e])idemic, 
thereby sa\iug hundreds of thousands of dollars and many lives. 

Ppon tbe a])pearance of Asiatic chok^ra the Biological Ijaboratory 
ga\'(^ a conclusi\'(^ and final diagnosis in l(\<s tban forty-eight liours 
aftivr tbe discovery of the first case, tbereby sikMU-ing to a considei*- 
able degree tbe j)opular outciw M'ith wbicb the radical measures 
a(lo[)ted for tlu^ sii])])ressi()n of ibis diseas(> in Manila were nu^t, and 
(^ncouragiiig tbe liealth autboritics to ])ersist in these nu^asures in 
the certainty tbat the logic of eveids would justify their action. 

jMany animal maladies, sucb as surra, glanders, farcy, and hog 
cholera, have been diagnosed with ccM'tainty during tbeir early 
stages, so that the saviiig of numerous animals has been ])ossible. 
A new horse disease^ resend)ling glanders has been discovered. It 
can be readily and certainly diagnosed with the microscope, and is 
much less fatal than glanders: in fact, a large majority of the cases 
eventually recover. UndoubtcuUy many animals attacked by it 
have been killed within the past two years on the supposition that 
they WTre suffering from glanders. Needless destruction of animals 
which have this disease can liereafter be avoided by a simple micro- 
scopical examination. 
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The clinical work of the Laboratory has included all of the ex- 
aminations necessary for the Civil Hospital^ San Lazaro Hospital, 
Bilibid Prison, and the various cholera hospitals. The examina- 
tions made include 361 of sputa, 173 of urine, 253 blood specimens 
for malaria, 74 serum reactions for typhoid fever, 115 blood counts, 
1,142 for gonococci, 1,626 of feces, 976 for spirilla of Asiatic 
cholera, 15 for Lymphangitis epizootica, 3 for glanders, 48 for 
surra, 6 for hog cholera, and 650 examinations each involving a 
search for the following organisms: Aineba dysenterio3, Ameba 
coli, monads, Strongyloides intestinalis, ova of Trichocephalus 
dispar, ova of TJncinaria duodenale, ova of Ascaris lumbricoides, 
and of Taenia. 

A^ineteen thousand seven hundred and sixteen doses of plague 
serum were also prepared at the Biological Laboratory prior to the 
establishment of tlie Serum Institute, and delivered to the Board 
of Health. 

Owing to tbe quarantine regulations and the restrictions placed 
by the Board oi'. Health upon pc^rsons who had been in contact with 
cholera suspects or who had been living in liouses where cases of 
supposed chok^ra had occurred, it was most important, in order to 
avoid injustice, to have earl}' and final diagnoses made, and the 
Biological Laboratory did this work in a very satisfactory manner. 
Autopsies were performed at first on all suspicious cases which 
resulted fatally. Later, when the number of dead greatly increased, 
autopsies were omitted on cadavers coming from hospitals where a 
positive diagnosis during life had been possible. More than a thou- 
sand autopsies were, however, performed, and a very large number 
of bateriological examinations were made on material from living 
patients. One thousand one hundred and thirty- four cultures were 
made from food stuffs, water, clothing, etc., in an attempt to trace 
the process of cholera infection. The city water was kept under 
unremitting surveillance. Examinations were made upon flies, 
which demonstrated the existence of living cholera spirilla in the 
intestines of 13 out of 27 specimens twenty-four hours after feed- 
ing upon fresh cholera stools. 

LOCUST FUNGUS. 

Tubes of a fungus which produces an epidemic disease among 
locusts were received from Cape Colony and from Washington, 
D. C, in December, 1901, and cultures in large quantities were 
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prepared for shipment to all the provinces of the Archipelago^, in 
many of which pLagues of locusts were causing serious destruction. 
Great difficulty has heen experienced in getting the Filipinos care- 
fully to follow instructions in using the fungus. In many cases^ 
either through neglect or through fear that persons eating the 
infected locusts might themselves become ill^ it has not been used. 
Little by little^ however, the prejudice against it is being overcome, 
and in a number of instances inost satisfactory results have \)Oj.m 
reported. Very dry weather has proved an obstacle to iufection. 
In one of the most strikingly successful cases of tbe use of the 
fungus, eight or ten locusts were captured, infected, and released 
at 4 o^clock in the afternoon on a plantation of the Philippine 
Sugar Estate Development Company, in the Province of Bulacan. 
On the following day more than 30 ca vanes (64 bushels) of dead 
locusts were found in the vicinity of the place where the in- 
fected locusts were released, and the remainder of the swarm had 
disappeared. 

For a fuller account of the new building of the Bureau of Govern- 
ment Laboratories, the equipment and library facilities which it 
will possess, and of the work of the Cliemical and Biological Labora- 
tories and of the Serum Institute, reference is made to the report 
of the Superintendent of Government Laboratories for the year 
ending August 31, 1902. 



PUBLIC LANDS. 



Act Xo. 218 of the Coinniissioii, providing for the establisliinent 
of a Bureau of Public Lands, was passed September 2^ 1901, and 
on September 4 Mr. Will ]\L Tipton was appointed Chief of this 
Biirean. In view of the restrictions with reference to thc> sale or 
lease of public lands imposed upon the (■ommission by (\)ngres- 
sional action, it was deemed impracticable to do more than attempt 
to get together the inc^omplete records with reference to ])ublic and 
])rivate lands Avhich remained in the (TOvernnu.^nt archives, and sys- 
tematically examine and classify them. 

Coiisidering tlie stati^ of the records, good progress has been 
made in this work, l^^ight thousand four hundred and sev(»nty- 
eight documents have been examined, al)stracted, aiul eiitered upon 
a tabulated record. Some 20,000 docununits, most of which arc^ 
believed to be of slight importance, remain to be examined. 

Act No. 218 provided for no ck'rical assistants except a chief 
chM'k, an*d made it incumbent upon tbe (liief of tlie Bureau to 
recommend a permanent form of organization and force of em- 
ployees at the proper time. Sen or Gregorio Basa, a lawyer who 
luul acquired an intimate knowledge^ of thc^ Spanish land laws dur- 
ing eighteen years of service as an employee* of the Spanish (xovern- 
ment, was appointed chief ch^'k. Tlu; force of the Bureau has 
since been increased by 'the addition of one ckTk of class 8, oiu' 
clerk of class 10, two clerks of Class I, and a nu'ssenger. 

Since June 2, 1902, on which date the Vhlci of tbe Bureau of 
Public Lands was authorized by executive order of the Acting Civil 
Governor to issue certified copies of documents bearing u])on land 
titles^ 28 certified copies, aggregating 43,168 words, have l)een issued 
by him. 

Xumerous inquiries in regard to the taking up of public land 
have been nuide by iVmericans who signified their intention of 
remaining in the Islands and devoting themselves to agriculture. 
Many of these men who were possessed of but limited means have 
been discouraged by their inability to secure titles, and have left 
the Islands, a fact which is greatly to be regretted. 
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The chaotic condition of hind tithes which at present exists^ due 
to tile wanton destruction of many important (loverinnent records 
by Spanish otHcials sliortly before the downfall of Spanish sover- 
eigjity in tlu'se Jshmds; to the loss of important documents througli 
the vicissitudes of war; to the mutilation of existing records^ 
caused l)y evil-ijitentioned ])ersons or by insect ])ests, and to the 
ra])id deterioration which documents undergo in this clinuitc^ if 
left uncared for, nuikes it most necessary that legislative ac^tioJi 
should be taken in the near future which will allow of the estab- 
lishment and registration of land tithes.' A bill providing for the 
adjudication and registration oT titles has been drafted by the 
Honorable Secretary of i^'inance and flustice, and vrill sooii be 
considei'ed by the Commission. 

In view of the present state of titles and of the obstacles pre- 
sented by natural conditions, tlie satisfactory surveying of the 
pu])lic domai]! of these Tslaiids will be a difhcidt task. It is hoped 
that an arrangement can l)e made with the Director of the (tco- 
logical Survey of the United States by which a system of rectangular 
surveys similar to that in the United Staters can be combiniHl with 
the geological survey of these Islajids. 

LEG I S L AIM ox R ECOIM ^\ K \1)ED. 

In section 15 of the recent act of Congress tlic^ Governnient of 
the Phili])]n'ne Islands is authorized and empowered, on such terms 
as it nuiy prescn'ibi^ by general legislation, ''to provi(k' for the grant- 
ing or sale and (conveyance to actual (K'cu])ants and settlers and 
othei" citizens of said Islands such parts and portions of the public 
domain, other than timber and mineral lands, of the United States 
in said Islands as it may deem w^ise, not exceeding sixteen hectares 
to any one person and for the sale and conveyance of not more 
than one thousand and twenty-four hectares to any corporation or 
association of ])ersons,'' under certain general conditions |)rescribed 
in tliis and the following section. 

T strongly urge that the Commission recommend to (Congress 
that the provisions as to the amount of land which may be sold 
to an individual or a corporation or association of persons be 
made much more liberal. 

Tn discussing agricultural possibilities here I have invited at- 
tention to the favorable opportunities afforded by the soil and 
climate of this Archipelago to young men of limited means desirous 
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of engaging in agriculture^ but the success of such ventures is 
obviously dependent upon ability to secure sufficient land, in 
coeoanut growing, for instance;, the trees thrive in sand}' soil along 
the sea, barely above high-water niark^ on land which^ so far as 
we at present know^, is absolutely useless for any other purpose than 
coeoanut growings but not more than 75 trees can be advantageously 
phintc^d to the acre. If one were to take up the maximum of 1() 
lu'ctarc^s and were able to utilize all of it for planting coeoanut 
trees, he would be a])le to put out less than 1,1)00 trees^ a number 
wbicli would not justify him in engaging in the coeoanut business. 
Jf this is true of coeoanut growing, which does not necessitate the 
installation of any nuu;hinery, it is much nu)re true of sugar grow- 
ing, A 40-acre sugar plantation would be ridiculous, and the same 
statenu'nt would hold for a rice or abaca plantation of similar 
dimensions. If the present limitation upon the amount of ])ublie 
land which may be sold to an individual be not removed, the 
inevitable result will be that the sale of public lands to individuals 
desiring to cultivate upon a commercial scale sugar, hemp, tobacco, 
coffee, indigo, or cacao will be prevented^ and those who wish to 
engage in any of these industries will be com])elled to purchase 
land from persons who secured title under Spanish sovereignty^, 
with the rc^sult that there will be little increase in the acreage 
which now is, or recently has been^ under cultivation. 

I see no good reason for imposing a severer restriction upon an 
individual as to the amount of land which he may purchase and 
cultivate than is imposed upon a corporation. 

If the Filipino is ever to adopt modern agricultural machinery 
and to employ advanced methods of cultivation it will be only as 
the result of practical demonstration of the advantages of such a 
course. Everyone who knows him fully realizes that it is useless 
to attempt to argue him into giving up the methods which his 
forefathers have followed for generations, but lie is not slow to 
recognize a good thing if he can see it. The educational value to 
these Islands of large estates under high cultiAation would be very 
great. 

We are now compelled to import large quantities of rice, while 
thvro are thousands of acres of the finest rice lands along the line 
of our one railway which have never yet been touched by the plow, 
and if this state of affairs is to be remedied these lands must be 
sold, or leased on long terms, in large tracts. 
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Tlie f^iiiall landowner shoiikl certainly be protected^ and Con- 
gress has done well to safeguard liis interests^, but in order to 
achieve this end it is bv no nutans necessary to impose restrictions 
which can only result in leaving enormous areas of rich agricultural 
Government lands uncultivated in the future as they are to-day. 

These Islands have no manufactures of great importance, and 
if the balance of trade^ which is to-day heavily against them^ is 
to be turned in their favor it nmst be through the sale of the 
products of their forests^ their mines^ and their agricultural lands, 
if these products are to be materially increased in quantity and im- 
proved in quality^ it must be by encouraging the investnumt of 
capital upo]i a basis wdiich affords reasonable hope of good returns. 

I believe that the individual should be treated as liberally as 
the' corpoi'ation in the matter of the amount of Government land 
wdiich he may purchase^ and that the limit should be not less than 
15,000 acres. 

If it is not deemed advisable for the Government to part with 
title to large tracts of public lands, the Commission might be 
authorized to lease such tracts for periods of fifty years, aiid in 
that event the limit should be increased to 25,000 acres. 

For further information concerning public lands, refereiice is 
made to the first annual report of tlie Chief of the Bureau of 
Public Lands. 



PKESENT STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 



Th(3 inhabitants of the rhilip])ines arc (vscntially an agricultural 
l)coplc. The Jshinds produce few manufactures of importance 
and their wealth has in thc^ past come very directly from the prod- 
ucts of the soil. Agriculture has, nevcn'theless, up to the present 
time been carried on in a very primitive* fashion, with rude im- 
})lements and anticpiated nuu'hinery, and witliout the use of 
fertilizers or the employment of suitable jnetlu)ds of cultivation. 
The results wdiich have been obtained under such conditions afford 
j)roof of the favorable character of the climate and the natural 
riclmess of the soil, which in many ])laces seems to be ])ractically 
inexhaustible; but raidv tropical vegetation s])eediJv invaders lands 
that are left uncultivated, and the disturbed conditions incident to 
six years of intermittent warfai'e ha\'e operated disastrously in 
fa\()ring or compelling the aibandonnuMit of large tracts of cultivated 
land. 

One of the terril)le epidemics of riiulerp(\^t which have from time 
to time invaded the Phili])pines has recc^itly s\ve])t over tiie Archi- 
pelago, aiul the stat(*nu'nt that 7-5 per cent of the horned <'attle luwo 
been destroyed by this disease and by war would probably be con- 
servative. The Filipino horses are too snuill to be of us(* in heavy 
field work, nevertheless they are of great value in packing or 
hauling agricultural products to nuirket. Glanders lias s})rea(l 
widely among them, and within the |)ast yc^ar surra, a rery fatal 
disease, has also nuule its appearance* and has caused serious losses, 
not only among native horses, but among the x4nu*rican hors(*s and 
mules as well. The result is that the peopk* in many ])rovinces 
ar(^ badly hampered by lack of draft animals, and are obliged to 
leave a considerable part of their land uncultivated. 1 believe 
that the problem or restocking thc^se Islands with draft animals 
is on(* of the most serious which we are at ])resent called upon to 
face. Many of the provincial governments have expressed a desire 
to use provincial funds for the bringing in of horned cattle. They 
also desire to import jackasses in the hope of being able to cross 
them successfully with the native mares and breed mules. Some 
60 
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iniportationt^ of lioriUMl cattle liave recently been made bv private 
individuals, but, ])ractically without (weeption, the animal? thus 
brouglit in have contracted rinderpest. The Serum Institute, how- 
ever, is now manufacturing an anti-rinder])estic S(^rum, inocuUition 
with whicli confers a higli degree of immujiity for a period of 
several years, and importations of horned cattle can be made with 
every reason to expect success. Fortunately, there are still a few^ 
islands wdiich liavc^ not been visitcMl by rinderj)est, and every effort 
will be made to ])rotect tlie cattle that are left. 



THE BUREAU OF AGRICULTURE. 



On October 8, 1901^ Act No. 261, providing for the establishment 
of a Bureau of Agriculture^ was adopted, and shortly thereafter the 
Secretar}^ of Agriculture of the United States was requested through 
the Secretary of War, to recommend a suitable person for appoint- 
ment as its chief. Pending the recei})t of his recommendation, a 
very limited amount of work was cai'ried ou under my direction. A 
considerable number of Government farms and experimeut stations 
were said to have been established under the Spanish Government, 
but little actual information was available as to the extent of land 
iucliuled in each, the character of the soil, the crops which could 
be raised to advantage, possibilities as to water power and irriga- 
tion, the existence of buildings, machinery, or agricultural imple- 
jnents on the several farms and stations, and the state of such build- 
ings as were known to exist. Therefore I appointed Mr. Michael R. 
Ilealy, who was recommended for this position by Dr. S. A. Knapp, 
Special Commissioner of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, a special agent to visit these abandoned Government farms 
and experiment stations and to report fully upon each of them. 

In general, it was found that buildings, where any had ever 
existed, had been destroyed or had greatly deteriorated, and that 
farm machinery, tools, etc., had been stolen or scattered, or had 
become useless through neglect. In some instances tracts of land 
selected by the Spanish Government were found to be well suited 
for the purposes for which they were intended, while in other cases 
they were so badly situated as to suggest the advisability of their 
final abandonment. 

At San Ramon, in the district of Zamboanga, Island of Min- 
danao, distant some 15 miles from the town of Zamboanga, the 
Spanish Government maintained a penal colony where convicts 
were employed to cultivate an extensive tract of land. This farm 
was occupied by the United States military authorities not long 
after the landing of American troops at Zamboanga, and an old 
sawmill situated upon it was temporarily repaired and used for 
getting out lund)er needed by the Army. Something was also done 
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toward gathering and marketing cocoanuts and abaca (Manila 
hemp), which w^ere growing on the farm in considerable quantity. 
On September 27, 1901, the Civil Governor was informed by Gen- 
eral Davis that the Army was about to abandon this farm. General 
Davis stated that it could be leased for $5,000 gold per year^ and 
recommended tliat this course be pursued, but it was decided by 
the Seci'etary of War under the then existing Congressional k^gisla- 
tion that tlu^ Conimission was without authority to lease the 
])roperty. 

Mr. George M. Ma vice, a gentk'inan of considerable ex})erience in 
tlu' cojuhu'tiug of large estates, was a})[)ointed superinteiident of 
the fa nil, and a suitable appropriation was made for conducting it. 
There is no land communication between San liamon aiul Zandjo- 
ajiga, and live isohited position of the farm made it difficult to get 
hd)oi'. Plantations of cocoanuts, abaca, and cacao had been left 
for years wit]u)ut cultivation, the machinery and buildings had 
deteriorated for lack of care, and conditions in general were very 
discouraging. Mr. llavice has displayed great cMUu-gy injiis worl:, 
and present indications are that the San Ramon farm will soon 
produce a considerable w 

Upon ih(2 recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture of 
tlu^ Ignited States, j\lr. F. Lamson-Scribner, who had held the 
position of Chief Agrostologist in the De])art]nent of Agriculture 
at AVashington, was appointed Chief of the Insular Bureau of 
Agricnlture or) Xovc^nber '39, 11)01, and was instructed to secure 
agricultural nuichinery, farming tools, and seeds of American 
vcgetab](\^ and held croj)s, and to visit places in the United States 
where ])ractical iufornuition likely to be of value to lum in his 
futuri.^ work could be obtained, before sailing for these Islands. 

The Cnited States Department of Agriculture furnished him 
with a large aiul valuable consignment of seeds for experinumtation 
and distribution, together with a fine set of lantern slides, an 
(extensive collection of botanical specimens, and many important 
publications, thus enabling the Bureau to enter the field well 
equipped for \vork. An act organizing the Bureau of Agriculture 
was passed on April 30, 1902. In addition to the Chief of tlu» 
Bui'cau, it provided for an expert in animal industry, a botanist 
and assistant agrostologist, a soil expert, a tropical agriculturist, 
an expert in plant culture and breeding, and an expert in farm 
machinery and farm management, and for the necessary clerical 
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assistants. It also made the superintendent of the San Kanion farm 
an employee of the Bureau of Agriculture. 

On July 1-i, 1902, the working force was increased by the ad- 
dition of an expert in seed and plant introduction and an expert 
to conduct fiber investigations. 

The first practical work of the Bureau was to get in touch with 
tlie more intelligent and progressive persons interested in agricul- 
ture in these Islands, tlirough the medium of circular letters, whicli 
wcu'c addressed to the provincial governors and the ])residents of 
tlie several municipalities, asking for information relative to tlu^ 
soil and agricultural products of the territory under their respective 
jurisdictions, and requcvsting addresses of persons likely to be in- 
terested in tlu^ work of the Bureau and in the improvement of 
agricultural conditions in general. A mailing list of nearly a 
thousand names was thus secured. 

Eighteen thousand two hundred and fifty packages of field and 
garden seeds, including lo4 varieties, have been distributed to <30 
individuals, many of wdioni have shown a lively interest in the 
result of tlu^ experiments which they are thus enabled to make. 
While it is too soon to make a full statcnnent as to the outcome of 
this effort to introduce new vegetables, fruits, and farm cro])s, 
the results thus far reported are decidedly encouraging. Hiere 
seems little doubt that great good can be accomplished by this 
means, aiul that a number of new^ and valuable plants can be 
successfully introduced. The l)etter varieties of tomatoes grow 
well throughout the Islands. Fairly good Irish potatoes and peas 
have been grown in the lowlands near Manila from American seed, 
and very fine potatoes, celery, and peas have l)een raised from 
American seed in Benguet. Beets do well in the lowlands, and 
radishes are ready for the table in three to four weeks after ])lant- 
ing. Improved varieties of orange and lemon, brought from 
California, are flourishing, both in the lowlands and in the moun- 
tains of Benguet, wdiile pear, peach, apricot, and plum trees have 
been successfully introduced in the latter region. 

An effort is now being made to secure seeds of the economic 
plants of the Islands for experimental cultivation with a view 
to improvement. These Islands have heretofore produced no grapes, 
with the exception of a very limited (piantity grown in the city 
of Cebu. The Agricultural Bureau has recently discovered a new 
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species of wild grajx' in the Island of Negros, the improvement of 
which by proper cultivation may lead to results of considerabk) 
economic importance. Vanila is said to grow wild on Mount 
Banajao^ hi Laguna l?rovince. 

Tlie botanist of the Bureau, who also acts as botanist for the 
Forestry Bureau^ has already collected a considerable amount of 
valuable botanical material, and has gone to the famous botaiiical 
gardens at Buitenzorg, Java, for the purpose of identifying it, 
the destruction by fire in 1897 of the large Spanish collections 
identified by Vidal aiul of the fine reference library which formerly 
belonged to tlie Spanish Government liaving rendered it impossible 
successfully to carry on such work at Manila at the present time. 

I desire to express my appreciation of the treatment that has 
been accorded representatives of this Government by the Dutch 
authorities at Buitenzorg, wdio not only extended every courtesy 
to Dr. Sherman when he visited Java to investigate rub))er and 
gutta-percha, but offered to place the facilities afforded by their 
wonderful botanical gardens, their extensive laboratories, fin 
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reference ld)rary, and large and complete lierbarium at tlie dis- 
posal of any person whoiii we might desire to send to carry on 
furtlier work there. 

SOIL 1 XVES'IMGATIONS. 

Mr. Clarence W. Dorsey, soil })hysicist of the Bureau, luis Ijeen 
making a preliminary survey of tlu^ soils of tlie regions whicli at 
present produce the best abaca, and at the request of the governor 
of the Province of T'nion, in this island, is now investio^atino: the 
soils of that province in order to determine whether abaca can be 
successfully grown there. T^nion has a long, narrow^ strip of level, 
fertile land exteiuling from 1 to 5 or () mih^s l)ack from the seashore 
and reaching from one end of the province to the other. The 
remainder of the ])rovi]ice is occupied by steep hills and mountains, 
which at present ])roduce only a little mountain rice and a few 
i^weet potatoes. Should it prove, as seems probable, that abaca can 
be successfully raised on the slojx^s, the wealth of the province will 
be greatly increased. Similar work will be carried on in other 
provinces, and it is believed that the important results wdiich have 
followed soil investigations in the United States can be equaLed 
or exceeded here. 
1880 5 
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FIBER 1 N VEST FGATIONS. 



But two v(3getable fibers are at present exported from the Philip- 
pines^ namely, abaca and maguey^ the latter in insignificant quanti- 
ties. The value of abaca exports is ()'^.5 per cent of the total value 
of the exports of the Archipelago. Fifty-two iiber-producing plants 
are at present known to exist here, and others doubtless remain to 
be discovered. The investigation of the fiber-producing plants, 
with a view to ascertaining the economic value of the several fibers 
and the best means of cultivating those plants wdiich produce 
fibers of commercial importance, has begun, and a preliminary 
rc^port on the commercial fibers of the Philippines will soon l)e 
issued ill pamphlet form. 

WORK IN liA^rAXGAS PKOVINCE. 

Practical work on a large scak^ has been made feasi])le in the 
Province of Batangas by the hearty cooperation of (len. ,) . Franklin 
Bell, who has sbown the kcn^nest interest in promoting tbe agricul- 
tural development of this province by furnishing transportation anc^ 
directing the cooperation of the Army ofhccTs of the several posts 
in the inauguration of practical experiments in the use of Aim^rican 
agricultural macbinery and the growing of aifaifa, teosint(\ cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar cane, under modern methods of cultivation. 

Batangas was formerly a rich agricultural ])r()vince, sugar and 
coffee being its principal products. Some ten years ago its vahiable 
and extensive coffee plantations were practically anjiihilated by a 
borer. ]\lost of the carabaos have died of rinderpest, and from 
189() until April of the ])resent year the province has been the 
theater of active military ()])erations, which liave kept the people 
from properly cultivating the soil, with the res\ilt that little is 
grown there at the present time exce})t mountain rice, and the once 
important agricultural interests are practically prostrated. The 
people are relatively intelligent and })rogressive, and it is believed 
will profit by the practical experiments now in progress, which are 
conducted in such a way as to attract the attention of those who 
are most vitally interested in their results. There are a considerable 
number of persons in this province who have the necessarv nutans 
for the purchase of modern agricultural machinery and good draft 
animals, and it is hoped that by the introduction of new crops and 
the demonstration of the value of improved methods of cultivation 
Batangas may in the not distant future be made more prosperous 
than it ever has been. 
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With a view to improving the methods of cultivation now in 
vogue, the publication of a series of fanners' buUetins is projected. 
A bulletin on the cultivation of sugar cane has already been issued 
and has been appreciatively received aiul widely read, A second 
])ulletin on the cultivation of cacao, which has been raised thus 
far in insignificant quantities, but wbich iniglit form an important 
export, is in preparation and will be issued in the near future. 

EXPERIMENTAL WOKK AT BACUMO, l^ENGUET. 

It nuiy well be doubted if any region in the world offers such 
unexcelled advantages for experimental work with plants as are 
presented by the climate and soil in the vicinity of Baguio. The 
climate admits of the growing of a great variety of tropical, sul)- 
tropical, and temperate zone plants, in the gardens of the gov- 
ernor one may now see coffee bushi^s bearing heavily, fine tea plants, 
liothouse gardenias, caladiums, dracaenas, frangipani, and mango 
trees, all characteristic of the Tropics; alsophila tree ferns, scarlet 
hibiscus, ])assion fruit, begonias, hydrangeas, and inany other plants 
of the subtropical regions; and side by side with these, potatoes, 
tomatoes, peas, beans, celery, and other garden vegetal)les, and 
monthly roses, all strictly temperate zone products, while the neigh- 
boring hillsides are covered with pine trees and produce raspberries 
and huckleberries in considerable abundance. 

With reference to the red volcanic soil which covers large areas 
in Benguet, and which has been considered practically worthless, 
.Mr. Thomas Hanley, the expert of the Agricultural Bureau in plant 
culture, says : 

'"J'he soil of the slopes and hills is composed of a red volcanic 
clay loam of great depth. * * * There was something familiar 
to nu^ about this red soil, as well as the surrounding hills and 
valleys. They suggested the soil and the scenery of a place called 
Mount Gambier, in South Australia, seen by the writer many years 
ago. The soil there, as here, is of volcanic origin, and, in the early 
days of occupation in that colony, the fertility of the red clay soil 
escaped notice, Soine one, however, started cultivation, and the 
result was surprising. Like Benguet, the climate there is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the lowland country. Potatoes can not be grown 
in the hot plains of Australia. They were tried here (Mount Gam- 
bier) and the yield was enormous. It was the sanu' with onions. In 
a short time there was a rush for land, and what could be obtained 
for $10 an acre previously quickly brought $150. ]Mount Gambier, 
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"in a couple of years, became famous for its wonderful crops, and 
since then has shipped its products to all parts of the country. The 
only difference I can see in the soil here (at Benguet) is that it is 
more tenacious in character, but not sufficiently so to prevent ready 
drainage/' 

Experimental work was begun at Baguio by Mr. Hanley at the 
most unfavorable time, namely, just at the beginning of the rainy 
season. Cabbages, tomatoes, onions, leeks, carrots, turnips, parsnips, 
beans, peas, cucumbers, marrow^, squashes, pumpkins, salsify, Irish 
potatoes, white oats, wheat, millet, and alfalfa were sown. All of 
them germinated quickly, and there was nothing to show that the 
soil was deficient in plant food. The experiments at Baguio will be 
continued through the coming year. 

AGRICULTURAL OPPORTUXITlEvS IX THE PHILIPPINES. 

It is hardl}' necessary here to discuss the agricultural opportuni- 
ties offered in these Islands to corporations or individuals possessing 
large capital and able to cultivate upon an extensive scale such 
crops as sugar, hemp, and tobacco. But a small part of the soil 
capable of producing these crops to advantage is at present under 
cultivation. The methods of extracting sugar now used leave ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the sugar in the pressed cane when it 
is thrown on the dump pile. Hemp is cultivated in a haphazard 
way, where it is not allowed to grow practically wild, and the fiber 
is extracted by hand. No systematic and sustained effort has ever 
l)een made to improve the quality of Philippine tobacco, and the 
methods ordinarily used in curing it are very primitive. If rich re- 
turns have been realized from the growing of these connnodities in 
the past upon a comparatively limited scale, the results of extensive 
cultivation, with modern methods and machinery, are too evident to 
require discussison. 

I desire to call especial attention to the opportunities here 
afforded young men of comparatively limited means to engage 
profitably in agriculture. 

There are very large areas of Government lands admirably 
adapted to the cultivation of cocoanuts. Cocoanut trees come to 
bearing in from 5 to 7 years, reaching the bearing stage more 
slowly as the altitude increases. The trees can be grown readily 
and with comparatively little danger of loss. Under existing con- 
ditiojis, the minimum annual profit from a fairly good bearing 
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tree is $1, Mexican, and frequently two or three times this amount 
is realized. The ground under the trees is now either aHowed 
to grow up with brush or is ke})t clear hy hand. The growth of 
underbrush injures the soil and leads to the loss of falling nuts, 
while clearing by hand is (]uite expensive. The use of mowing 
machines would result in a great saving in the cost of labor neces- 
sary to keep the ground clear ^nd gather the nuts. Other cro])s, 
such as Indian corn and alfalfa, can be grown between the rows 
of cocoanut trees while the latter are maturing, and used to fatten 
hogs, which always bring a good price in the Philippine market. 
The demand for copra in these Islands is greatly in excess of the 
sup])ly, and is steadily increasing, while cocoanut oil now sells 
readily in Manila at $1.25, Mexican, per gallon. 

The lands along the coast of Mindanao and Paragua are particu- 
larly favorable to cocoanut growing, and in the latter island trees 
are said to come to bearing in four years. 

Mr. Lyon, the expert tropical agriculturist of the Agricultural 
Bureau, informs me that in no other country has he seen climate 
and soil so favorable to cacao growing as in Mindanao. The 
cacao noAV produced in that island is of superior quality, and is 
nearly all bought up for shipment to Spain, where it brings an 
especially high price. There are numerous other regions in the 
Islands where cacao can be raised to great advantage, but it is 
hardly too much to say that there is not to-day a cacao plantation 
in the Archipelago, the Filipinos having almost invariably contented 
themselves with planting a few scattering bushes, which are left 
practically without care to be swamped by brush and preyed upon 
by insects. Proper harvesting and curing methods are not em- 
ployed. The fruits are torn from the bushes, injuring the bark and 
leaving the way open for the attacks of injurious insect pests. 

An especially fine coffee is grown in the mountain regions of 
Benguet and Bon toe and in the Province of Lepanto. The bushes 
yield heavy crops and the unhulled coffee at present sells readily 
in Manila at $35, Mexican, per cavan, for consumption in these 
Islands or for shipment to Spain. Coffee bushes come to bearing 
in Benguet in three years. There is no region in the United States 
Avhich has a more healthful or delightful climate than is afforded by 
the Benguet highlands, where a white man can perform heavy 
field labor without excessive fatigue or injury to his health. 
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]t is almost impossible to secure in Manila tlie milk needed bv 
the sick. Fresh milk sells for ?5 cents, Mexican, per wine (juart. 
A dairy on the outskirts of the city with 95 animals, including 
several ])ulls, was netting $5,000, Mexican, per month when the 
animals were attacked by rinderpest. 

During the first eight months of 190*^ there were cleared through 
the (^ustom-House 14,071 head of beef cattle, valued at $406,113, 
United States currenc}^ and for the same period there were im- 
ported fresh meats, such as beef, mutton, and pork, to the amount 
of 846,901 pounds, valued at $47,906, United States currency. At 
this rate w^e are importing into Manila fresh meat to the value of 
$609,664 per annum, exclusive of that used by the Army and Navy. 

Native cattle are at present worth $30 to $50, ]\[exican, per head 
ill Manila, and natives grass-fed beef sells for 40 to 60 cents, Mexi- 
can, per pound. The pastures of Benguet, Lepanto, and Bontoe 
afford one vast well- watered cattle range where there is little doubt 
that improved breiuls of horned cattle could be successfully in- 
troduced, while in the lowlaiuls there are vast stretches of grazing 
lands suitable for raising cattle and carabaos. The latter are at 
present worth $150 to $300, Mexican, per head in the Manila mar- 
ket. Properly conducted cattle ranches will certainly yield very 
handsome returns. 

The })resent cholera epidemic is believed to hav<^ been due to in- 
fected vegetables imported from (^hina. The Chinese system of 
manuring growing vegetables is such as to make vegetables from 
that country always a source of danger to the public health, and 
it is important that we should have our own truck farms as soon 
as possible. As already stated, experience has shown that a con- 
siderable variety of vegetables can be successfully grown in the 
lowlands from improved American seed, and such vegetables com- 
inand a ready sale at a high price in the larger cities. 

Excellent native oranges are produced in the Province of Ba- 
tangas, in the Calamianes Islands, and elsewhere. The trees, which 
are often large and vigorous, seldom receive any care, nor has any 
systematic effort been made to improve the quality of the fruit, 
which sells readily at a good price. There is every reason to believe 
that improved citrous fruits can be successfully introduced. 

JSTumerous new industries, such as the raising of vanila in the 
lowlands and the cultivation of fruits and vegetables peculiar to the 
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temperate zone in Benguet, ought, if properly condueted, to result 
profitably. Comniunication between Benguet and Manila is at 
present slow and imsatisfaetory. Great diffieulty has been ex- 
perienecnl in construeting a earriage road from Bagnio, the eapital 
of the provinee, to i^ozorubio, in the l?rovinee of l^angasinan, from 
which point there is a highway to Dagupan, but a good horse trail 
will probably be completed ov(>r the 1'^ miles of unfinished road 
Avithin four or five months, and fairly quick communication can 
then be had with Manila hy way of Dagupan and tlu' railway. 

FUTURE WOJiK OF THE m'KKAU OF AUJUClM/rUKK. 

Tlie practical work of the Bureau of Agriculture will be pushed 
as ra|)idly as possibU\ An ex])eriment station for the testing of 
seeds and the growing of introduced phmts and trees luis been 
established within the limits of tlie city of ^Tanila where it can be 
conducted under the iuimediate direction of the Cliief of the Bureau, 
and where the results obtaiiUMl can be seen by a large number of 
people. An experiment station for the growing of rice upon a large 
scale will be established lu^ar the center of the grc^at rice-producing 
area extending from Manila to Dagupan. Other experiment sta- 
tions Avill be establisluMl as those already ])rovi ded for are put upon 
a paying basis. Appropriation has just becni made for an extensive 
stock farm for the introduction and breeding of draft and dairy 
animals. Provincial boards have been authorized to expend 
provin.cial funds for the purchase of draft aninuUs for breeding 
purposes, with a view to restocking thv sc^veral ])rovinces with 
animals which have in the past proved useful and with others which 
can be profitably introduced. I'he Insular Purchasing Agent and 
Uu) Chief of the Bureau of Agriculture have been directed to aid 
])rovincial boards in securing suitable^ aninuils. The Commission 
is about to authorize the use of (lovermuent funds for the importa- 
tion of draft animals to be sold on easy tc^Mns in tha provinces 
where they are most urgently necMled. The siu'cess of this effort 
to restock the Islands with draft animals at the present time is 
absolutely dependent upon the ability of the Serum Institute to 
turn out a satisfactory anti-rinderpestic serum in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and no effort will l)e spared to bring the work of the Institute 
to a high degree of efficiency. '^.Fhe examination of the soils of the 
more important agricultural provinces will be pushed as rapidly 
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as possible^ and the results of the work of the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture will be made known by means of bulletins for the benefit of 
persons resident in these Islands and of tliose who may dc^sire to 
come here and engage in agriculture. 

For a fuller account of the work already accomplished, reference 
is made to the first annual report of the Chief of the Bureau. 



WEATHER BUREAU. 



The work of the Weather Bureau has progressed very satisfac- 
torily during the past year. Thirty-five new stations have been 
established. Of the 72 stations provided for in the Act creating 
the AVeather Bureau, all but 21 are now in working order. 

Difficulty was experienced in many instances in finding suitable 
buildings for the installation of meteorological instruments, and 
Act No. 368 was accordingly passed, making it obligatory upon 
provincial and municipal governments to provide suitable quarters 
for stations of the Weather Bureau, such cpuirters to be in the 
provincial or municipal buildings if practicable, and otherwise in 
buildings rented or constructed for the purpose at the cost of the 
province or of the municipality. The stations now established 
cover a very large area, especially in latitude, the southernmost 
lying in latitude 6° 8' north and the northernmost in latitude 20° 
25^ north. 

The weather predictions and storm warnings at Manila, wdiich, 
under the able management of Father Algue ynd his predecessors, 
have been good for many years, have become more accurate as the 
establishment of new weather stations has made available additional 
observations from important points. Predictions and warnings are 
now published at all stations of the Weather Bureau which are in 
telegraphic communication with Manihi. 

One great obstacle to successful work is the frequent failure of 
the telegraph lines during typhoon weather, when they are most 
needed. Many of the lines were built hastily for military 
purposes. Poles wx^re often selected with a view to quick construc- 
tion rather than durability, and were set w^hile green. When of soft 
wood they are attacked by white ants, and if set green they soon 
decay, so that heavy winds cause frequent breaks in the lines. As 
the present poles are replaced with better ones of hard wood or of 
metal this difficulty will doubtless disappear to a considerable ex- 
tent, but lines runiiing for long distances through forest will always 
be broken during typhoons by falling trees and branches. The rapid 
extension of cable lines, which are much less subject to breakage;, 
has been of the greatest service to the Weather Bureau. 
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NEW APPARATUS. 



The apparatus at the central station at Manila has been increased 
by the addition of a Vicentini's universal microseismograph and 
a ceraunograph for the recording of flashes of lightning. 



CROP SERVICE. 

The inauguration of a crop service in connection with the 
weather service has begun^ and is progressing satisfactorily. 

REPORTS. 

The annual report of observations for the calendar year 1900 was 
published at the close of 1901, and a similar report for the year 
1901 was issued in August^ 1902. Apart from the monthly weather 
bulletins, which have appeared regularly, there was also issued in 
June, 1902, an exhaustive and most interesting report on the 
climate of Baguio in the Province of Benguet, embodying observa- 
tions extending over the period from September 1, 1900, to Septem- 
ber 1, 1901. 

A pamphlet entitled " Ground Temperature Observations at 
Manila, 1896-1902,'^ lias recently been published, and copy for 
another pamphlet, entitled " Report on the Seismic and Volcanic 
Centers of the Philippine Archipelago,^' has been sent to the 
Public Printer. 

ASTRONOMICAL AND MAGNETIC WORK. 

The Weather Bureau furnishes standard time daily by telegraph 
to all telegraph offices throughout the Archipelago. Standard time 
is also furnished at noon to the shipping in the harbor at Manila by 
means of a time ball displaycnl at the Observatory building, and to 
the business center of tlu^ city by a gun on Voxi Santiago, which is 
fired from the Observatory by electricity. 

For further information in regard to the work of the WY^ather 
Bureau, reference is made to the report of the Director for the year 
ending August 31, 1902. 



BUREAU OF NON-CHRISTIAN TRIBES. 



l^agan or Moliainmedaii tribes are found in Luzon^ Mindanao^ 
l^may^ >>egros, Sanuir^ .Mindoro, Basilan^ tlio Sulu Archipelago, 
Balal)ac, Palawan^ and the Calanuanes Islands. The number of 
tliese peoples has been only roughly guessed at, and there is a 
lamentable lack of accurate information in regard to them upon 
which to base intelligent legislation. 'J'heir presence, and the ex- 
istence among them of head hunting, slave hunting, polygamy, and 
othcM' objectionable practices, create serious [)roblems for the In- 
siih)!' (h)vernment. Witli a view to investigating their actual 
condition and to conducting scientific investigations with 
refen^ice to the ethnology of the Filipinos, a Bureau of Xon- 
C'hristian Tribes was created by Act Xo. '^i>o on October 2, 1901. 
A skeleton organization, consisting of a Chief of the Bureau, one 
clerk, and an ageiit for Moro afPairs in the f'olo Archipelago, was 
provided, and it was made incuml)ent upon the Chief of the Bureau 
at a later date to rc^comnu^nd a piM-manent organization. Dr. David 
P. Barrows, who was at that time employed in the Bureau of Public 
Instruction as superintendent of Manila schools, and who was par- 
ticularly fitted, by his s])i^cial studii^s in ethnology at the TTniversity 
of Chicago and by his practical field work ajuong the • iiians of 
the western United States, for tliis positioji, was ap})ointed (Jhief of 
the Bureau, and in December was directed to go to the Ignited 
States, confer with Government officials at AVashington, and visit 
Indian reservations and schools, with a view to tlu* gathering of 
practical information which would be of aid to him in his work 
here, ^leanwhile the work of the Bureau was left in charge of the 
chief clerk. Dr. Barrows returned from the United States in May. 

In order to secure^ further information as to the number, names, 
and habitats of the wild tribes, and to learn the names of persons 
who could give mon^ or less accurate accounts of them, 1 prepared 
a circidar letter of inquiry prior to the organization of the Bureau. 
This letter was sent by the Bureau to every provincial governor and 
to the president of every organized municipality in the Archipelago. 
Sonu^ 900 replies have been rc^ceived, and the work of tabulating the 
information therein contained has been very considerable. 
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A syllabus for the study of the non-Christian tribes is nearly 
ready for publieation. The working force of the Bureau has been 
increased by the addition of an Assistant Chief, two clerks of Class 
H;, one employee at $180 per annum, and one employee at $90 per 
annum. Dr. Albert E. Jenks was appointed Assistant Chief. Dr. 
Barrows and Dr. Jenks are at present engaged in field work among 
the little known wild tribes of Xorthern Luzon. 

A considerable amount of valuable ethnological material has been 
gathered and is being cared for by employees of the 'Bureau, pending 
the securing of suitable facilities for exbibiting it. The collector 
and assistant collector of natural history specimens are also tem- 
porarily included among the employees of the Bureau of X on- 
Christian Tribes for purposes of administration. 

When the work at present in progress in Xorthern Luzon has 
been concluded, it is purposed to transfer tbe entire field force of 
the Bureau to the Island of Mindanao, with a view to the gathering 
of data which may be useful in the solution of the serious problems 
presented by the numerous Mohammedan aud pagan tribes of that 
island. 

For further information with reference to the work already ac- 
complished by the Bureau of Non-Christian Tribes, and that con- 
templated in the future, as well as for a brief review of Pliilip])ine 
ethnology, reference is made to the first annual report of the Chief. 
Very respectfully, 
• , ! Dean C. Woiicestek, 

Secretary. 

The Philippine Commission^ 

Manila, P. I. 





